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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND CAMPS 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





AL M A Cc ILLEGE A co-ed liberal arts col- 


lege with a distinctive 

educational! program featuring an_ interdisciplinary 

course and | independent study for advanced students 

A.B. & B.S. degrees. Robert D. Swanson, nt 
Alma, Michigan. 

Fully 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE ,..cdi0d 


A Presbyterian college of liberal arts and sciences 





| 
| MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling. moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres.,. Marshall, Mo. 


Men’s College 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE S2ster. Pa. 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry, Phys., 
six types of Engr. 5- -yr. prog. combining arts & engr. 
Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Affairs, His- 
tory and Lit., and Amer. Civilization. Enrollment 
1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Write: - of Admissions. 





MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


Women’s Colleges 





Liberal Arts & 














in a suburban setting. Coed. moderate cost. The | United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. 

Humanities, Education, Bus. Admin., Sciences, pre- | Science. Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music. BEAVER COLLEGE —Presbyterian 

professional for ministry. medicine. etc. New dormi- | Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- ” clters! phe 

tories. library, gym. Or. Theodore A. Rath, Pres., | tary & Secondary Education ong professional curricula. Grants B.A., B.S 

Bloomfield, N. J. Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohic | B.F.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre sub- 
- : ——— urban Pp 0 minutes from Philadelphia. 

C ARR IL L COL L EGE PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian Write: a oe Office, Box P, Beaver College, 

Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected | Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 

enrollment. Academic Excellence — Christian — | Curriculum. Fully accredited. International student | | |INDENWOOD COLLEGE 

Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 850 | poate oa met program in a Seeeee. 

students. Write to: The President’s Office, roll ersonal counseling, Suburban Kansas a § rite: | A Presbyterian Colle Women. Founded 1827. 

stuc wat rite to: Fe Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missour ¢ i . 


College, 








A college of 
distinction 

with a tradition of yr oe 

ment. Coeducational, Libers 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF 
KENTUCKY 


Arts. Presbyterian. Outstanding faculty CEEB’ ‘3 
required. Write Admissions Office, Box P. L., Centre 
College. Danville, Kentucky. 





COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories no 


am ® mn 


open. 
in Christian orientation. = : = > 
Sterling, 
N Majors in 22 fields. Four.| STERLING COLLEGE cling. 
F ac -ation. ir | Liberal Arts Curriculum. Academic Excellence. Fully 
year teacher education. Air | Accredited. Wholesome Christian Emphasis. 


Force ROTC. Write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








~ COLLEGE OF EMPORIA | 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts Colleze 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 


Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 


information write to: Director of Admissions. 





. tories now —elautiful_150-acre campus. 
Academic excellence |MAAAMSAA TEs Te | 


7] PARSONS 


Liberal Arts. A.B.. BS., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write fF. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D... President. St. Charlies. Missouri. 





Presbyterian, Coeducational, Arts and Sciences. 
1,600 students. 53% of faculty with earned 
doctorates. Trimester system for all-year study 





WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg. P-. 





and overseas semester optional. Small classes. | 


Seminary 











Write: President Wm. McCreery, 
Kansas. 


Dept. PL, Sterling, 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A_liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in aca- 


BANGOR 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Founded in 1814 








fr: ‘e 
Studies leading to A.B. and = D. degrees. College grad- 
uates enter as B.D. cand = ‘Ogram ad 


men. es unusually tow. Married student apart “ens 
See. e —— ities, for student pastorates. Write Dean 





demic areas, graduate and undergradu- ] 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored | 
by Texas Presbyterians. this private 


Coeducational Preparatory 





Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 

new 107-acre skyline campus in the 
Alamo City. CEEB scores required. 
James Woodin Laurie, President 


tee 





| WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


EST. 1780. 
Historically 
ACADEMY EFresbyterian. Coed. Grades 9-1 
College preparatory, industrial a 
agriculture. business. home ec., music. Work pro- 
gram. Rate $900. Workships: scholarships. See. 





: on + ~ + 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Presbyterian coeducationa!. four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
ors. About 1200 students 
for graduate study in the professions. 
Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster. 


DAVIS 
Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- | 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director | 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE }:x" 


Write to 
Ohio. 











Learning 
For Life! 
liberal arts college with bold 

hew approach to unified learning. 
85 of faculty have doctorates. Emphasis on in- 
jependent study. Positive Christian search for val- 
ues. Water ront c ‘ampus St. rg, Fla. 


Excellent preparation | and B 






T.H. ki, Pres., Box F, Washington ‘enn. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in | 

794. Near Great Smokies. Fully’ accredited. B.A 
S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President. Greeneville, Tenn. 








WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Presbyterian. 

Est. 1744. 
Coed. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparation through college-study-plan. Guid- 
ance. Varsity sports, golf. New academic bidg. Mid- 
way Phila.-Balto. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
Norman C. Farniof, Headmaster, Box 101. Colora, Md. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 





SP — 1S 5m 8S 8 


A PERSONAL 
Academic Adventure 


Boys’ Preparatory 
Our One 


FORK UNION MILITARY 935 2r¢ 


Plan in pepe. School (grades 9-12) has increased 
honor rol] 50 Develops concentration. Accredited. 
ROTC Inghest 1 ‘ating. Modern bidgs., 2 gyms, pools. 
Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 64th yr. Catalog. 
Dr. 3. C. Wicker, Box 61. Fork Union. Virginia. 
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Schools of Nursing 




















GROVE CITY COLLEGE evs Si. 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and ‘eee es 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life egrees in Arts Sciences Music 
Preparation for teaching. business, law. engineering, 
ministry, medicine. President J. Stanley Harker. 


ITANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 





Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful. modern campus. Enrollment 800 
Write Director of Admissi 4 . indi 





Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, grad- 





7 colleges: 


FAIRVIEW PARK HOSPITAL 


Fully accredited 3 year diploma program in profes- 
sional nursing. One academic year in residence at 
liberal arts college followed by 2 vears clinica’ edu- 
cation. Church related. Write: Director of Nursing 
Education, 18101 Lorain Ave.. Cleveland 11, Ohio. 





uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
Air ROTC. Metropolitan locatio: . 








HASTINGS 
COLLEGE 





| Pres. Paul 


Quality arts and sciences since 1882. Four-year | 
liberal arts, 29 major study fields. 800 enrollment 
80-acre campus, modern physical plant, three new 
buildings under construction this year: student cen- 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE *933%¢¢ 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences. pre-med, pre-law re-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial. and others. “The riendly 


noted for community service. Write 


College. 
R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
Te ~~ College of 1150 students. pegrese: B.A., 


PRESBYTERIAN- 

ST. LUKE’S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Offers new three vear program of Education 
and Internship. Next class will enroll in Sep- 
tember, 1962. Two vears Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion is followed by one year Internship with 
liberal stipend. For infOrmation, write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, 1743 West Harrison Street, 

Chicago 12, Ilinois. 





in Educ.. B.B.A.. B.M. and B.M 











a ini ; , » and M. 
ter, classroom-administration, library Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded’ in 1852 Camps 
Write: Dir. of Ad i Hasti Nebraska Write: Director of a. P 
>ane o anannoee mt ; , 74° . : A summer 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY Fresby. | WESTMINSTER COLLEGE NOTTINGHAM CAMPS 43035) 
Fully accredited—1100 students. College of Arts | Established 1875. Coeducational, 4-year. Liberal | friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps; 
and Sciences; Sch. of Business & Industry: Sch Arts, Fully- accredited. nd B.S. degrees. 30 360 acres. All sports: riding, riflery, fishing. sailing, 
of Music. Exceptional training in pre-professional | areas of stu Located in the valley of the Great | golf. Pool. Dramatics. Summer school. tween 
curricula. Graduate degrees in music and educ. | Salt Lake. Or. Frank E. Duddy, Jr., President, Salt | Philadelphia and Baltimore. Near Chesapeake Bay. 


Paul L. McKay, President, Decatur, tlinois, 
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Lake City, Utah. 


Catalog. C. C. Burley, Box 1010, Colora, Maryland. 
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ADAPTABLE: Meets anyone’s exercise 


needs, man or woman, at any age. 


ATHLETIC: Provides in-season and off- 


season conditioning many desire. 


The way to start your own “at home” phys- 
ical fitness program! The way to continue 
the healthful conditioning of favorite sports 
during off-season! With EXERCYCLE, you 
can get any amount of exercise you need. 


Personalized Physical Fitness 

If you're not accustomed to exertion, begin 
with mild EXERCYCLE activity and build 
up gradually. If you can undertake vigorous 
exertion, start right out with maximum 
action. Some EXERCYCLE owners seek only 
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gentle flexing of muscles and joints. Others 
will pursue a full conditioning program at 
once, as a means of maintaining a physically 
active living pattern. 


ALL-BODY ACTION 

Puts your whole body into rhythmic, scien- 
tifically-designed motion! Gives stimulat- 
ing, strengthening movement to shoulders, 
neck and arms, abdomen, back and hips, 
thighs, calves and ankles. Your whole body 
is put “in training” in a remarkably new 
and exclusive way. This only can be accom- 
plished on the EXERCYCLE ALL-BODY 
ACTION exerciser. 


Man or Woman, Feel Alive! 
Women long caught up in the exhausting 
daily rounds of managing a home, rearing 
children, serving the community, or hold- 
ing a job, bless the day they discover 
EXERCYCLE. Men long resigned to sacrific- 
ing outdoor relaxation, facing the routine 
of family life, the fatigue of business 


Exclusive, factual news on exercise! 


Now you can get the physical 
benefits of outdoor sports without 
— foot out of home or of 


Tests by a leading university's director* of physical edu- © _ 
cation have established that selected physiological 
benefits of many sports activities can be duplicated in 
minutes on the amazing 


“ EXERCYCLE. “« 
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EXERCISER 


INVIGORATING: Passing years weigh 
more lightly and you feel more fit. 


ACCESSIBLE: Switable for use in home 


or office; no special dress required. 


pressure, and the strains between both, are 
overjoyed at the stimulation afforded by 
EXERCYCLE. Soon loginess subsides, your 
body firms up, muscles strengthen and 
figure improves, new pep and spirit are felt, 
and you get new stamina in your whole 
body so that you can meet the challenges 
of the day with new vigor and confidence. 





EXERCYCLE 





towing 
Volleyball 8 
Tennis 





Exclusive Table of Equivalents 
Only EXERCYCLE can provide it. You have 
positive, scientifically established compari- 
sons between your own EXERCYCLE work- 
outs and favorite athletic activities. 


“ 





EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the Free 36-page “EXERCYCLE GUIDE TO 
PHYSICAL FITNESS,” 
with no charge or obligation. 


with the exclusive new EXERCYCLE Table of Sports Equivalents. 


HEALTHFUL: Increases endurance, 
physical efficiency, vitality. 


TIME-SAVING: Takes only minutes a 
day at any time you're free. 


Fits Exercise into the Budget 
An EXERCYCLE is an investment in better 
health through exercise that will pay daily 
dividends for your entire family. If you 
wish, you may acquire your EXERCYCLE on 
a convenient time-payment plan. 


Free Book Gives Complete Details 
Get this free 36-page “EXERCYCLE GUIDE 
TO PHYSICAL FITNESS” including the 
EXCLUSIVE TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS with- 
out charge or obligation of any kind. Act 
now. Fill in and mail coupon below, or 
telephone EXERCYCLE today! 


(EXERCYCLE® and ALL-BODY ACTION 
are trademarks identifying the 


(*Wame of authority and details of 
tests will be forwarded on written 


EXERCYCLE. 


Telephone 
YUkon 6-4590 


which I understand will be mailed 





Mr., Mrs., Miss: 


Street No. : 


(please print plainly) 








State: 
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LETTERS 





Facts Issue 


« The October 15 issue of PREsBYTERIAN 
Lire is the finest example I've seen of 
good reporting (“Is the Church Delin- 
quent in Its Ministry to Youth?”) and 
of creative, powerful journalism (“At 
the Corner of Main on Calvary Road”). 
In days filled with news articles that 
distress, and with literature much of 
which disgusts, this is exciting testimony 
to the forces of vital Christianity and 
its place in family reading. 
—Mkrs. B. RicHarp BERG 
South Pasadena, California 


« The inspiring essay by Janet Harbison 
entitled “The Church Is at the Corner 
of Main on Calvary Road,” combined 
with the excellent photography, was 
truly a marvelous way of depicting the 
work of Christ and his Church... . 


—Rosert B. PADLEY 


Student, Baker University 
Baidwin, Kansas 


The Church and Youth 


« Working as I do in one of America’s 
largest institutions for court-committed 
delinquent girls, I was impressed with 
Mr. Romig’s well-written and pointed 
article on the failure of the Church in 
its ministry to youth. . . . [At this school] 
we make a continued effort to set the 
most desirable standards for our young- 
sters.... One of our greatest regrets is 
that . .. having established a little order 
in their confused lives, and having given 
them new and acceptable value patterns, 
we must return them to the kind of com- 
munity which Mr. Romig describes. . . . 
Letters and telephone calls from our 
girls after they leave us often tell us 
of the snubs they received when they 
did go to a church in a nice community 
away from the friends of their past. . . . It 
is of particular interest ...that the ten 
concrete steps for churches to initiate 
in trying to help youth have practical 
value and can be employed by the av- 
erage church. ... It is a source of great 
discouragement to me that within the 
average church there are very few 
people whose concern for the problems 
and the suggestions offered in Mr. Ro- 
mig’s article goes beyond nice-sounding 
words. 


—Mrs. SANOMA NIXON 


Director, Clinical and Cottage Service 
New York State Training School for Girls 
Hudson, New York 


« ... Asa youth fellowship adviser and 


teacher,...may I share a few obse 
vations? .. . Every now and then so 
one comes up with “a job the yout 
can do,” and it usually turns out to hb 
waiting on tables at a church supper 
painting tin cans to make vases fo 
flowers-to-shut-ins, ushering on You 
Sunday,...and the like....Are the 
any jobs in the church... that woul 
take at least a week end (preferabl 
several), require long hours, offer 
tangible remuneration, entail a great dea 
of back-breaking labor and self-giving 
love that no one... is willing or abk 
to do? See if the youth will tackle them 
I'll admit I’ve never seen this tried, bu 
...it seems to me that the youth ar 
more than willing to sweat, maybe eve 
ache a little, for Christ’s sake. .. . 

Sometimes we teachers present the 
challenge of Christian discipleship te 
young people as if it were an invitatio 
to ease gently into a lukewarm bat 
instead of a call to get into deep water 
... Young people died in the streets of 
Budapest, suffered imprisonment in the 
South. Perhaps our youth don’t fear the 
high cost of Christian living so much as 
the prospect that, from all they have 
beer able to learn from us, there is no 
cost at all. 


—Mrs. L. WM. BURKHOLDER, JR. 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


« ...As a mother of three children and 
the foster mother of a fourth teen-ager 
..., | am deeply concerned at the minor 
roles children are permitted to play in 
our churches. What concerns me _ the 
most is the development of their minds 
so that their ability to think is unob- 
structed by repressed anger and hatred 
at this world adults have created. Are 
we teaching them to handle anger cre- 
atively? I think not. Are we teaching 
them how to combine revolution and 
evolution, how to revolt creatively 
against conditions that stifle freedom 
and make the revolt a process of per- 
sonal growth? Have we as a Church 
ignored the mission of Jesus to over- 
throw the oppressor? Why not use the 
rebellious energies of the teen-ager and 
rechannel them into constructive action 
that upsets the statug quo? .. . 

—Mnrs. H. W. Wi:son, Jr. 


Horton, Kansas 


« ... There are two very obvious theo- 
logical facts. One may be converted to 
the institutional Church without being 

(Continued on page 37) 
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4) Books: A Round Dozen for Winter Reading 
by Locke E. Bowman, Jr. 





The Books reviewer in this issue, Locke E. Bowman, Jr., 
43 Children’s Story: Who Chooses the Christmas Tree? is a secretary in senior-high program for the Board of Chris- 
by Betsey Mann Collins __ tian Education. 
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The New Jerusalem 
Read Revelation 21:1-5; 21:22 to 22:5. 


1. On the tossing waves. 

John is an exile on the island of Patmos for Christ’s sake 
(Revelation 1:9). The churches of Asia are suffering perse- 
cution. Has the turmoil of history any ultimate meaning? It 
looks as if the powers of darkness were to win the day; is not 
the love of the churches growing cold (Revelation 2:4, cf. 
Matthew 24:9-12)? Will they not be driven to apostasy? 
Who controls history, God or Caesar? These are questions 
which haunt the faithful. 

God answers. The Risen Lord appears to John in glorious 
array—Christus Imperator (Revelation 1:9-20). He, not Cae- 
sar, holds the keys of death and Hades. There follows 
a stern message of both light and doom: the hardest struggles 
are still to come. The small vessel of the Church will go on 
being tossed on the wild waves of history. But the light of the 
Resurrection shines on it, the Creator of heaven and earth 
and the Spirit in his sevenfold energies watch over it (Rev- 
elation 2 to 4), and the heavenly Jerusalem fills the horizon 
(Revelation 21 to 22). God is Lord. Therefore history has 
meaning. It is not an endless succession of ups and downs, 
not a cyclic process, a turning wheel. God is present in every 
congregation. He dominates the world’s struggle through 
the power of the Cross. 


2. The consummation. 

The new heaven and the new earth for which the prophets 
of old have been waiting are of God’s own making. Suffering 
and death are no more, all things are made new (Revelation 
21:1-6, cf. Isaiah 65:17-25). The Holy City comes from 
above, adorned with sparkling life and beauty (Revelation 
21, cf. Isaiah 60). God’s glory is its light and the Lamb its 
“lamp.” Christ is the faithful witness through whom God’s 
light has come to men and men have been drawn to him. 

The “Lamb” is a key word in the terminology of John the 
Seer (cf. Revelation 5; 7:9-17; 12:11; 14:1). The image is 
rooted in the Old Testament: the lamb “without blemish” is 
offered in sacrifice (Leviticus 1:10; I Peter 1:19); the blood 
of the paschal lamb saves Israel from destruction (Exodus 
12; I Corinthians 5:7), the suffering Servant of Isaiah dies 
as a lamb led to the slaughter (Isaiah 53:7; Acts 8:30-32; 
John 1:29). In Revelation the Lamb is no weak figure: he is 
“the Lion of Judah” (5:5); he bears the marks of his slaugh- 
ter, but as One who has conquered; he is all-powerful, all- 
seeing, worthy to be worshiped as God himself (5:6-14). 
He is the true Shepherd (7:13-17, cf. Psalm 23, John 10:14- 
18). He is the Lord who knocks at the door eager to break 
bread with his people (3:20), the Bridegroom celebrating 
the marriage feast with his Church (19:9). He is the sover- 
eign Judge of nations (cf. Matthew 25:31-32) who shares 
the throne of God. The Cross is the sole power by which all 
the powers of this world will be overcome—and it is the 





The Glorious City 


power of redeeming love. It is the slain Lamb who solves the 
riddle of history. 

The City needs no temple—because it is flooded with 
God’s holy presence. The Lord’s high priestly prayer is ful- 
filled: all are one in the same adpration (John 17:20-26). 
And from the Holy City light shines into the world: its gates 
are open, and “the nations” walk into it, bringing in all the 
peculiar gifts and treasures God has bestowed on them. 
Access to the tree of life is free (cf. Genesis 3:22-24) , and its 
leaves are “for the healing of the nations.” This is the con- 
summation. 

Of this glorious city the faithful are already citizens; the 
Lord sustains his Church by his Spirit in her daily battle, he 
feeds her with Word and Sacrament. The songs of deliver- 
ance and praise of the saints of all ages are part of the 
heavenly liturgy that John in his exile was given to hear, 


A City on a Hill 
Read Matthew 5:14-16. 


In Palestine one finds little villages clustered on the top of 
a hill; they are seen from afar, the traveler cannot miss them. 
Jesus used this image: “You are the light of the world. A city 
set on a hill cannot be hid.” Jesus does not say “you should 
be” or “you shall be.” He says “you are.” It belongs to the 
very nature of the Church to radiate his light. Where Jesus 
is, there the Spirit is at work, and there the light shines for 
the world to see. Works are done which bear the marks 
of their origin so that those who see them will “give glory to 
the Father.” To whom does Jesus say this (see Matthew 5:1- 
12; Luke 18:9-14)? 


Questions 

1. Is your local Christian community that sort of “city on 
a hill” of which Jesus speaks? If not, what is lacking in your 
witness, your service, and your common life? 

2. How does the “lamp” shine in your home? 

3. The prophet sees God as present in history, leading it 
to its goal. What does this mean for the churches’ interpre- 
tation of present events? How does the Christian view of 
history compare with others held in your own surroundings 
(a Hindu’s? an animist’s? a Marxist’s? a scientist’s? a jour- 
nalist’s?) P 

4. What does the image of the victorious Lamb suggest 
about our current reliance on other kinds of power? Is there 
a conflict between the power of the State, the power of 
money, the power of organization, and the power of God? 
Does my church, or do I, use these powers of the World? Is 
it legitimate to do so? 

“We give thanks to thee, Lord God almighty, who art and 
who wast, that thou hast taken thy great power and begun 
to reign”... (Revelation 11:17). In what ways have we 
heard echoes of this hymn all through our studies, discus- 
sions, and prayers (cf. also 5:13; 15:3-4)? 


From Jesus Christ the Light of the World, theme of the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, India, November 


18-December 6, 1961. 
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HOWARD: 


Crossroads 


University 


Future leaders from twenty coun- 
tries throng the Howard campus, 
where the United Christian Fel- 
lowship has a ministry as wide 


as the world 


by JAMES D. BRYDEN 


Decemner 1, 1961 


Nairobi and New Orleans, Allahabad and Addis Ababa, 
and other widely separated cities have become part and 
parcel of my parish since I have been a university pas- 
tor on the Howard campus. To this unusual institution 
in Washington, D.C., come students from a score of 
countries, bringing with them the ways, resources, 
needs, and dreams of their home cultures—and in many 
cases the wounds and burdens left by history. 

Little did I imagine when I resigned as associate 
minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in 1954 that within a few years my office would become 
a crossroad of the world. I think I fully realized this 
had happened only when students from Ethiopia, India, 
Kenya, British Guiana, Sierra Leone, Jamaica, and sev- 
eral American states gathered in my office to listen on 
the radio to Mr. Khrushchev at the United Nations. 
Looking from face to face, and seeing the earnestness 
and occasional flashes of anger, and hearing the laugh- 
ter and the conversation punctuated with Swahili and 
other languages, I asked myself again what the role and 
work of a Christian minister should be in this situation. 

Howard University, several miles uptown in the na- 
tion’s capital, is the setting of a ministry of The 
United Presbyterian Church, allied with the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and our affiliates in 
the United Christian Fellowship. Like other denomina- 
tions, we have been welcomed to the campus of this 
unique university. Howard is the largest, best equipped, 
and most fully staffed predominantly Negro university 
in the world. It has the largest percentage concentration 
of overseas students in the United States—14.5 per cent; 
and its people, probably more than those of any other 
academic community, know that their lives are directly 
joined with and involved in many of the world’s most 
insistent problems. 

Howard University now has enrolled between 6,500 
and 7,000 students of all categories in ten schools and 
colleges: Liberal Arts, Pharmacy, Social Work, Law, 
Medicine, Engineering and Architecture, Dentistry, Re- 
ligion, Music, and the Graduate School. It has pro- 
duced 50 per cent of the nation’s Negro physicians, sur- 
geons, and dentists; 25 per cent of its lawyers; and 
thousands of Negro teachers, ministers, scientists, engi- 
neers, social workers, musicians, and community lead- 
ers, to say nothing of its incalculable influence on 
students from abroad. 

Back of this lies one of the most dramatic stories in 
American education. Founded in 1867 as a child of the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 
the University had first been dreamed of in a prayer 
meeting at the First Congregational Church in Wash- 
ington. The concern of those gathered at that meeting 
was that the. recently freed men, whose bonds had just 
been broken in the course of the Civil War, should not 
be abandoned. And this great University today has 
strong purpose for its being and firm guidance in its 
policies in that same concern. If Harvard cannot forget 
its past, certainly Howard cannot and should not forget 
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Past president Mordecai W. Johnson (left) and president 
James M. Nabrit, jr, meet on the Howard campus. For 24 
yeors Dr. Nabrit taught in the University’s law school. 
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its past. That past is still with it in every ill-prepared 


Negro boy or girl from a segregated school who ap- 
plies for admission. But the past is with it, too, we 
should say, when the magnificent Howard Choir sings 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Constitution Hall. 

It is not strange that the people of this University are 
exceedingly conscious of the problems of Negroes in 
a predominantly white society. In this place, however, 
these problems are not just felt and endured; they are 
thought about—by professional historians, sociologists, 
psychologists, theologians, and other Negro scholars. 
These men and women use their disciplined learning 
not only in the specialized work of their academic fields, 
but as means of understanding and dealing with racial 
problems creatively, for themselves, for their people, 
and for the country. Much of the legal strategy used in 
the struggle of America for civil rights is hammered out 
here in the School of Law. Before coming to the Howard 
campus, I understood clearly that I could expect to be 
a symbol of the white problem. But, like other white 
persons, I have found at Howard a place to work hap- 
pily and, I trust, creatively. 

However briefly one may look into the history of 
Howard University, he will encounter not only an in- 
creasing number of the able scholars one expects to 
find in a first-class university but will meet some of the 
notably gifted men and women who have been, and 
are, responsible for its development and direction. 

Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, now president emeritus, 
became Howard’s president in 1926. He found an in- 
stitution comprised of eight schools and colleges, only 
one of which was accredited, a student body of less 
than 2,000 served by a faculty of about 200 (many part- 
time), and an operating budget of only $700,000. At 
that time, thirty-five years ago, the then unbroken lines 
of segregation and discrimination made college enroll- 
ment for a Negro a very chancy matter. The Howard 
of that year did not go far in meeting the tremendous 
need, for it had to strive to offset the hard fact that 
in the seventeen former slave states, where the greatest 
Negro population was concentrated, no single institu- 
tion provided a comprehensive professional education 
for its Negro citizens. The son of a former slave, Mor- 
decai Johnson carried this problem on his heart. Two 
years after becoming president, his appeals to the Con- 
gress and the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment brought about the passage of a substantive law 
authorizing an annual appropriation “for the construc- 
tion, development, improvement, and maintenance of 
the University.” With such support Howard now has 
financial resources which, though still inadequate, are 
more commensurate with its enormous task. 

Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., Howard's president since 
July 1, 1960, came to this position from another in the 
University. For twenty-four years he was connected 
with the School of Law as teacher and later as dean. 
As a member of the faculty he initiated the first course 
in civil rights to be taught in American law schools. 
This course has been copied at the University of Chi- 
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cago, at Yale, and at other institutions across the coun- 
try. As an attorney he has for years been on the front 
line in the civil rights struggle, and has participated in 
over twenty-five cases in thirteen states and the District 
of Columbia. 

As Mordecai Johnson fought the battle of the budget 
that Howard might have a stable and more adequate 
base of operation, James Nabrit already has addressed 
himself to the far-reaching task of bringing about—in 
Dr. Johnson’s words—“greater progress in the next 
twenty years than the University has experienced since 
its founding.” 

As hopeful as it is possible to be when one sees the 
relaxation of some of the lines of segregation and the 
solid gains in some areas of civil rights, I would be 
remiss if I did not report that, in my view, people 
here are quite conscious of new depth and dimension 
in the problems of race relations. At one time it was 
thought by many—white liberals and Negroes alike— 
that a clear road of progress would open before us if 
we could just make a breakthrough on the legislative 
front. Then in 1954 came the Supreme Court ruling 
concerning desegregation in public schools. A fair com- 
mentary on what has happened since is indicated in 
one of our United Christian Fellowship Wednesday 
evening topics, “Legal Gains and Social Lag.” Professor 
James Washington, our speaker for that evening, told 
me that one of his colleagues in the School of Law 
said. out of a particularly gloomy mood, that the topic 
might better be “Social Lag and Legal Drag.” 

Realization of the greater depth and dimension of 
the problem easily converts hopefulness into cynicism. 
Even President Nabrit, a hopeful man, but a hard- 
headed, toughened realist, has his times of bitterness. 
It is said that a foreign diplomat of dark complexion 
complained to Dr. Nabrit about an experience of racial 
discrimination he had recently suffered. The president, 
though sympathetic, replied that the diplomat should 
not feel that such treatment was an insult to his country; 
he had simply been mistaken for an American. 

Every time I hear this story told on the Howard cam- 
pus, it is greeted with laughter; but the laughter is 
bitter. 

A most tragic and dangerous fact we face in dealing 
with the many-faceted problems of race relations is that 
there appears to be little enlightening communication 
between races on the upper educational levels. This 
lack of more than superficial contact was interestingly 
illustrated for me by a student from Louisiana. Sitting 
in my office with a cup of coffee for a casual half-hour 
between classes, he turned to me and said in a surprised 
voice—surprised because he had just made a discovery: 
“You know, Jim, you're the first educated white man 
I've ever known in all my life.” 

Operating as the United Christian Fellowship, with 
the Congregational Christian Churches and our other 
affiliates—Disciples and students of the Evangelical 
United Brethren—we anchor our ministry on the campus 
to a Wednesday evening meeting of the speaker-and- 
discussion type. In this we depend heavily on the fac- 
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Students from the United States and overseas become ac- 
quainted on the walk overlooking quadrangle of modern 
campus buildings. 





SS 
In office lined with photographs of young people he has 
met, Chaplain James Bryden talks with Nigerian student. 
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ulty, on some ministers of Washington churches, and 
on many resource persons in the District of Columbia. 
The topic is beamed at the campus, and the meeting is 
variously attended: by ten or fifteen students for Bible 
studies, or eighty-five, packed into a room which seats 
sixty, for a topic such as “The Philosophy of Rebellion: 
Albert Camus,” with Dr. William A. Banner, one of 
Howard's most popular professors. 

The Wednesday evening meeting brings together 
students from all parts of the world—many an evening 
I have counted students from fifteen countries. With 
a little imagination, I can see there future prime min- 
isters of three-fourths of the emerging nations of the 
world. 

Out of the Wednesday evening meeting come in- 
formal small group meetings, luncheons, and casual 
conversational groups—and, of course, many friend- 
ships. All this takes place under the aegis of the Chris- 
tian religion. Many young people find in our corporate 
devotions resources against the isolation and loneliness 
which so often afflict student life in spite of its busyness. 
The lively personal and social concerns and the hidden 
assumptions of the learned disciplines and of the class- 
rooms are brought within the purview of the Christian 
gospel. 

And then there are individuals. Three-fourths of my 
time is spent with individuals, or with two or three 
close associates who drop in to “talk it over, over coffee 
cups.” Dr. Roy C. Darlington, Professor of Pharmacy, 
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and Dr. Russell Dixon, Dean of Dentistry, are always 
ready to give good counsel. We have parties and send 
students to conferences and retreats. 

No small part of the ministry of the United Christian 
Fellowship at Howard is in its open acceptance of 
persons, as persons, without reference to campus status 
or personal idiosyncrasy or race or nationality. That 
this in itself can be a healing ministry is seen in the 
case of one of my students from a West African country. 
She had been invited by white friends from Pennsyl- 
vania to drive to colonial Williamsburg. She went. There 
they wandered along charming colonial streets and into 
quaint shops. They witnessed “The Common Glory,” a 
pageant which brought to life the heartbreaking strug- 
gle of the American Revolution. They heard stirring 
music and memorable words about freedom. Then, 
driving back to Washington, the girl from Africa “was 
mistaken for an American”—the party was refused serv- 
ice in one restaurant, and in another where the manage- 
ment did serve them, the girl was terrified and made 
physically ill by the demonstration of white customers 
against her. 

Events such as this, strangely called “incidents,” are 
a constant part of the immediate context of my work 
in this University, because they are part of the life of 
the University itself. 

Our work at Howard is immediately concerned with 
great and pressing issues and galling problems and with 
the whole spectrum of human needs. It is therefore 
the sort of work every minister wants—one that deals 
with living realities in human experience. Nevertheless, 
it has one trying limitation: my “congregation” is a 
transient one. Year after year my students leave me. 
I miss them, associations are broken, and the continuity 
of the supporting and nourishing fellowship is subjected 
to a scheduled breakage. 

This transiency, however, is only superficial, for we 
are still bound together in a continuing world-wide 
community which students do not leave when they leave 
the campus. I am reminded of this by the rows of pic- 
tures of students—eight-by-ten blowups of snapshots— 
which hang on three walls of my office. Here is a 
group of Nigerians in native dress; here, a group at- 
tending a week-end conference; there, one of last year’s 
student steering committee. They are nearly all gone 
now, and other students have taken their places—and 
soon will have their pictures added to the office gallery. 
But the community persists. Tennyson Etuknwa, a past 
president and now an official in the Eastern Nigerian 
Development Corporation, writes and asks that we 
pray for him and his country. And some months ago a 
letter came from another former student, a girl from 
British Guiana now studying medicine in Belgium. She 
wrote: “Dear Jim, Greetings to you ahd all others in 
that unforgettable Fellowship... .” 

Boston, Seattle, Montgomery, Baton Rouge, Alla- 
habad, Accra, Lagos, Nairobi—the United Christian 
Fellowship at Howard University has a ministry as wide 
as the world, as anyone who reads the newspapers, with 
their troubling headlines, can plainly see. 
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Their work in a faraway land cut short, 


a missionary couple and their boys 


find a new home ina... 


CHURCRH 
IN A BARN 


by William F. McDermott 


In a large barn in Illinois, where horses once whin- 
nied and munched hay, a flourishing United Presby- 
terian congregation now worships. Its members seem as 
proud of their sanctuary as if it were a cathedral-like 
church. 

Stalls which long ago sheltered the farm animals of 
R. W. Sears, pioneer member of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, have been turned into church-school class- 
rooms, and the main drive through the center of the 
barn has become the fellowship hall. The old haymow 
has been converted into the church proper, where 250 





t 


or more people at two Sunday-morning services worship 
God. A corner of the one-time hayloft has become a 
gallery for the adults’ and children’s choirs. 

Not far away is the eighty-year-old farmhouse, made 
over into a manse now occupied by the Reverend Covell 
J. Hart and his family. It is a favorite visiting spot for 
many of the 270 children who attend the two church- 
school sessions. Adults, too, frequent the one-time 
farmhouse. Its doors are always open, but Mrs. Hart 
cannot be there to greet guests at the threshold of her 
home because she is paralyzed by polio from the neck 
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In the manse of the United Presbyterian Church, Wildwood, Iilinois, Mrs. Covell Hart teaches a church-school class of twelve- 
and thirteen-year-olds. Although paralyzed by an attack of polio, Ruthie Hart participates in many church activities. 
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down. Yet she manages to carry on many activities in 
church and household. 

The Wildwood United Presbyterian Church, which 
the Harts serve, is located in a rambling lakeside com- 
munity fifty miles north of Chicago. The old barn pro- 
vides convenient quarters for the congregation’s activi- 
ties. The church-school rooms are attractive, and the 
fellowship hall is the scene of many dinners and festive 
affairs. At the rear of the sanctuary is a glassed-in “cry 
room.” Atop the barn cupola rises a stately cross. 

In bed in the ex-farmhouse, Ruthie Hart joins in the 
worship services by means of an intercommunication 
system installed by several men of the church. Often 
she hums or sings along with the unseen congregation, 
and she listens intently to the earnest preaching of her 
husband. “She’s both my encourager and my critic,” 
says the Reverend Mr. Hart, “and I know my sermons 
are much better because of her counsel.” 

This remarkable woman was stricken with bulbar 
polio on Christmas Day, 1954, in Lebanon, where she 
and Covell maintained the “Haven of Hope” for Arab 
orphans. Doctors there said she had a combination of 
nearly all the known forms of infantile paralysis, and 
gave her practically no chance to survive. Yet she had 
a formidable will to live, and prayed that the Lord 
might spare her for his service. Medical skill and provi- 
dential blessing fulfilled her wish. 

The full life she lives as a pastor's wife and mother 
of three lively and attentive sons—Kenneth, twelve; 
David, nine; and James, seven—leaves no time for the 
hours of boredom, adding up to purposeless days and 
weeks, which are the lot of some invalids. 

From her bed Mrs. Hart serves as a deacon of the 
Wildwood Church. One of her tasks is to arrange for 
the weekly greeters at the Sunday services. Here, her 
telephone is an indispensable ally. When she calls out, 
“Phone,” one of her sons or her husband clamps an 
operator's headpiece into position so she can speak 
into it. 

“Hello,” she might say. “Is Art there? No? Well, 
please tell him he’s one of the greeters at the 11 o'clock 
service on Sunday, and not to forget. Thanks.” 

Mrs. Hart also helps prepare the weekly church bul- 
letin by writing news notes, articles on special events, 
and an occasional story about one of the church groups. 
Occasionally she produces a stirring editorial on loyalty 
or love. 

Incredible as it may seem, write is the accurate word, 
for Ruthie does just that, but not with her hands. As 


there is only slight movement in her fingers, she does _ 


her writing from the neck up. An electric typewriter 
on a bed table is pushed in front of her, and she is 
rolled up in bed to a sitting position. Then one end 
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of a “punch stick”—her magic wand, as she jokingly 
calls it—is placed in her mouth. Using her teeth and lips, 
Mrs. Hart is able to move the punch stick and let it fall 
upon one typewriter key at a time. She can even trip 
the carriage so it can move into position for a new line. 
She also uses the stick to turn the pages of a book 
propped up in front of her. 

Ruthie types numerous letters, too, and this is one 
of her delights. Before me lies a one-page, single-spaced 
letter from her; it thanks me for my trip to see the 
family and the church, and apologizes because she had 
not planned a nice “home-cooked dinner” for me that 


The four male Harts have become competent cooks. Here, 
David spoons out the dessert while Kenneth prepares the 
main course. Mrs. Hart plans the meals a week at a time. 


Sunday. She had thought that I would have to leave 
immediately. 

“I guess the wires were crossed somewhere,” the 
letter continues. “I'll do better next time.” Her typing 
was almost perfect. 

One of Mrs. Hart’s greatest joys is her church-school 
class. Each Sunday morning a number of twelve- and 
thirteen-year-old boys and girls gather around her bed. 
They sing gospel songs together, and repeat the Lord's 
Prayer. Some of the youngsters give original prayers, 
and the class intently listens as the pastor’s wife tells 
of Christ and his love, explains Bible passages, and 
answers questions. The children take special delight in 
her stories of Christian boys and girls in the Holy Land 
today. 
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Mrs. Hart plans the family menus for a week at a 
time, types them, and has them posted in the kitchen. 
Sometimes Covell does the cooking; occasionally the 
boys do. The oldest, Kenneth, prepared last Thanks- 
giving’s dinner, including stuffing and roasting the tur- 
key. He also produced salads, vegetables, and cranberry 
sauce. The two kinds of cake he had baked were the 
fillip to the meal. David and James helped with table- 
setting, serving, and dishwashing. 

Women of the church sometimes take over and get 
the meals; they also do the weekly cleaning of the 
manse and the church. One project of the congregation 
has given Mrs. Hart particular pleasure. About two 
hundred yards from the farmhouse-manse is Gage’s 
Lake; a natural lane between large trees runs all the way 
from the house to the lake shore. Men of the church 
tore out a couple of small windows in the living room 
and put in a big picture window, which now enables 
Mrs. Hart to look down the lane and see the water. Then 
the women had an inspiration. They planted a large 
flower bed in the lane as near the house as possible so 
that Ruthie could have a full, close-up view of it. They 
keep it blooming from early spring to late fall with 
various kinds of roses and other flowers. 

The Hart family lives a full and varied life. The 
mother’s affliction has drawn them closer together than 
ever. They believe that Christian love is the only firm 


| foundation for a family as for other human relation- 
' ships. This conviction Covell and Ruthie have held 
» since their courtship days. 


Covell had been an engineer in the Ford factory 
in Detroit, with vigorous ambition to succeed. Religion 
meant little to him. Through the influence of a cousin, 
however, he became persuaded to undertake a life of 
Christian service. He went to a Bible school, where he 
met Ruthie, and they determined to become mission- 
aries. After Covell was graduated from the University 
of Dubuque and Dubuque Theological Seminary, they 
went abroad under the auspices of an independent 
missionary organization. 

But the arrangement did not work out. They deter- 
mined to continue on their own, with faith that support 
would come from churches and friends at home. They 
founded the Haven of Hope orphanage for Arab chil- 
dren, located in the mountains of Lebanon forty-five 
minutes from Beirut. When polio struck Mrs. Hart, she 
was rushed to the American University hospital in 
Beirut, where the only iron lung in the Middle East 
was made available for her. She lived in it six months, 
with the March of Dimes at home paying her hospital 
expenses. She was then flown back to America for care 
at the University, of Michigan hospital at Ann Arbor. 

Slowly her strength came back until she was able 
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to live outside the respirator. Today her voice is un- 
impaired, and she speaks freely and without tiring, 
though only for short intervals. 

Her boys have a sort of rivalry for the privilege of 
feeding her and adjusting her pillows. Covell frequently 
carries her to the car, where he settles her in the front 
seat; a wheelchair goes along. Together the Harts visit 
stores and pick out clothing for the boys and for them- 
selves. Once Covell drove her to Chicago to see Ben 
Hur. 

Mr. Hart is a vigorous minister. The church member- 
ship, which represents twenty or more denominations, 











After service, Covell Hart greets a group of 
parishioners. Wildwood building was formerly 
a barn belonging to a founder of Sears, Roebuck. 





responds to his distinctly United Presbyterian sermons. 

The barn-church was filled twice on the Sunday I 
visited the Harts in Wildwood. Covell pulled no 
punches in declaring that allegiance to Christ demands 
sacrifice and intense loyalty. His sermon theme that 
morning was “Don’t Join This Church Unless—” 

“I once called on a lady in this community about 
church membership,” he said. “She asserted she might 
be willing to join Wildwood Church ‘if I can do it 
without getting involved in anything—just come to 
church, that’s all.’ I told her, ‘Lady, you couldn't join 
our church on that basis. You must not only get in- 
volved in the Lord’s work, but also get involved so 
deeply it will take precedence over other things.’” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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by Paul Abrecht 





Our changing world compels Western Christians 


to reshape their relationships with younger 


Churches and aspiring peoples 





CONTINUED TURBULENCE|A 


involved in the rapid social change of Africa, 

Asia, and Latin America because through their 
missionary enterprise they helped to bring it about. 
Having introduced a revolutionary gospel into most of 
these countries, they cannot now stand aside while their 
fellow Christians struggle with their new situation. 

Furthermore, Western Churches and missions were 
deeply implicated in the social and economic changes 
forced upon Africa and Asia in the period of Western 
domination; and now they must share in the responsi- 
bility for finding solutions to the tensions which em- 
bitter human relations. The nature of the impact made 
by the West upon non-Western peoples through techni- 
cal assistance and economic aid raises important ethical 
issues which the Western Churches have a fundamental 
responsibility to study seriously. 

In addition to these historical and social factors, their 
faith compels Western Christians to be concerned 
about the fate of their fellow human beings. For all 
these reasons the Church in the West cannot be simply 
a spectator of rapid social change*in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. 

In view of their historic and present involvement, 
what is the specific responsibility of Western Christians 
and Churches today in these countries? 

Gone are the days when Western Churches could 
fulfill their whole responsibility to these lands by send- 
ing their missionaries; gone too are the days when this 


Civ and Churches in the West are deeply 
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missionary was dealing with a static society to which 
he endeavored to measure out in some orderly way the 
consequences of faith in Christ for life in that society. 
As the Western colony has given way to the independent 
nation, so mission has given way to church, the mis- 
sionary has given way to the younger church leader, 
and the missions council is giving way to the national 
council of churches. 

Today the missionary responsibility of the Western 
Churches in relation to Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
involves new tasks in view of rapid social change: 

@ Reconciliation between peoples in the West and 
those of the new nations. This means helping Western 
countries to understand the reasons behind the hostility 
toward the West, and encouraging their people to ex- 
amine those Western attitudes and policies which have 
contributed to it. It involves also reconciliation between 
Christians divided by social and political tensions. 

@ Support for the younger Churches in their evan- 
gelistic and social witness, and exchange of ideas about 
the relevance of the Christian faith to changing society. 
@ New efforts to promote the social and human wel- 
fare of the peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
both directly through the Church and indirectly through 
critical support of national and international assistance 
programs. The Churches of the West must demonstrate 
their solidarity with the new nations by sharing in their 
struggles to advance the welfare of their peoples. 

This list indicates how radically rapid social change 
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The Reverend Paul Abrecht is executive secretary of the 
Department on Church and Society of the World Council 
of Churches, with headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. Mr. 
Abrecht has been in charge of the six-year study on Chris- 
tian responsibility in areas of rapid social change in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, conducted under auspices of the 
World Council of Churches. His new book, The Churches 
and Rapid Social Change (from which this article has been 


taken), discusses some findings of this study. 

Mr. Abrecht has studied economics at the University of 
California, serving as a teaching assistant for four years. He 
was graduated from Union Theological Seminary and was 
a lecturer in Christian Social Ethics for three years. 

His wide studies and travels equip him eminently to bring 
into realistic focus the major issues which the Western 


Churches presently face. 
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has affected traditional Western conceptions of Chris- 
tian responsibility in these areas. 

How well prepared are the Western Churches for 
the task of reconciliation and the other new responsi- 
bilities which rapid social change thrusts upon them? 
Like the younger Churches, they are only beginning 
to perceive that they must find new patterns and 
principles of work in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
It is very difficult for most Western Christians to break 
the habit of thinking of these countries as primarily 
“mission lands” countries toward which their chief re- 
sponsibility is to send missionaries. They find it hard 
to think of nations and Churches living independently 
of the West. 


The Western View of Rapid Social Change 

Rapid social change is in large part a revolt against 
the West carried on, paradoxically, in the name of such 
Western values as national freedom, social justice, and 
economic progress. How are Christians in the West to 
interpret this revolt spiritually and morally? How is 
the West to evaluate its own social institutions, culture, 
and values in the light of this challenge? What underlies 
“the massive anti-Western complex” of peoples in Africa 
and Asia, and on what basis can a new understanding 
be achieved? These questions involve the peoples of the 
West and those of Africa, Asia, and Latin America in a 
tense debate about their relations with each other in 
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the modern world. 

The Western Churches, though deeply concerned 
about these problems, have not yet contributed signifi- 
cantly to this debate. They have made general state- 
ments about the need for good will and understanding, 
but with a few exceptions they have made little effort 
to think through the new situation. Many Christians 
adopt the characteristic Western ambivalent attitude 
regarding the areas of rapid social change: they waver 
constantly between a too hopeful optimism and a too 
despairing pessimism regarding the outcome of the 
present upheaval. They are thrilled and delighted that 
the spirit of independence and national self-realization 
has found expression in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, 
and they are deeply moved by the great social and 
human needs of these areas. They are confident that 
the path to social progress and responsible freedom 
for the new nations is through industrialization, educa- 
tion, democratic government, and the development of 
a sense of social responsibility sufficient to overcome 
the disintegrating forces in the new national communi- 
ties. At the same time there is a deep pessimism about 
the ability of these countries to face their problems 
realistically, and a fear that they will stagnate in re- 
sentment toward the West for real and imagined wrongs 
rather than seize the creative opportunities which the 
new situation provides. 

The Western mood of optimism-pessimism may be 
outlined as follows: the colonial era is over, decoloniza- 
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tion is a fact, and the countries of Africa and Asia are 
rightly gaining their freedom from Western economic 
and political domination. However, due to historical 
circumstances this has all come about too rapidly, and 
the result is social and political turmoil and disruption 
which favor the forces of irresponsible power. The new 
nations are forcing their leaders to demand complete 
political and economic independence, which is prac- 
tically impossible for any nation today, and at the same 
time they expect rapid economic development. They 
lack not only the necessary resources and skills but 
also the will to work and to save. This, combined with 
the population explosion, tends to create a near-des- 
perate situation in which the impatient masses will un- 
doubtedly prefer quick authoritarian, rather than slower 
democratic, solutions. Some in the West believe that 
political and economic catastrophe might be avoided 
by pumping in enormous quantities of foreign aid and 
by other steps to promote rapid economic progress. 
But, generally speaking, there is slight hope in this rem- 
edy, partly because the large amounts of economic aid 
needed from the West have not yet appeared, and even 
if forthcoming, there is no guarantee that they would 
be used effectively, or that the social and moral bases 
for rapid economic development are present. There 
is often a feeling in the Churches that the dilemma of 
the areas of rapid social change is basically moral and 
spiritual and that the present rate of social change is 
already too great to permit people to develop the new 
understanding of man in community which is needed. 

Whereas in Africa and Asia there is a deep-seated 
conviction that the West is duty-bound to provide eco- 
nomic aid as a kind of moral compensation for the years 
of colonialist and capitalist exploitation, throughout the 
West there is often a tendency to deny the responsibility 
to give aid as long as this is construed as paying off 
some moral debt. George Kennan, a well-known Amer- 
ican scholar and foreign policy expert and a Christian 
layman, states this view bluntly: 

“I must also reject the suggestion that our generation 
in the West has some sort of cosmic guilt or obligation 
vis-a-vis the underdeveloped parts of the world. The 
fact that certain portions of the globe were developed 
sooner than others is one for which I, as an American 
of this day, cannot accept the faintest moral responsi- 
bility; nor do I see that it was particularly the fault of 
my American ancestors. I cannot even see that the 
phenomenon of colonialism was one which could be 
regarded as having given rise to any such state of obli- 
gation. The establishment of the colonial relationship 
did not represent a moral action on somebody’s part; it 
represented a natural and inevitable response to certain 
demands and stimuli of the age. It was simply a stage 
of history. It generally took place with the agreement 
and connivance of people at the colonial end as well as 
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in the mother country. . . . Advantages, injuries, and 
sacrifices were incurred on both sides. Today these 
things are largely bygones” (Russia, the Atom and the 
West). He is further convinced that the West will in- 
evitably be misunderstood (through little fault of its 
own) by the peoples who have lately discovered the 
advantages of modern technology and economic or- 
ganization, and is therefore “faced with the task of de- 
fending a high standard of living and all the luxuries 
of a permissive society against the jealousies and resent- 
ments of countless millions who are just awakening to 
an awareness of world affairs and who would witness 
without pity or regret the disappearance of much that 
we value.” What then is to be done about these feelings 
of people in Africa and Asia? 

“Very little, I am afraid, over the short term, except 
to relax, to keep our composure, to refuse to be fright- 
ened by the communism alternative, to refrain from 
doing the things that make matters worse, and to let 
things come to rest, as in the end they must, on the sense 
of self-interest of the peoples concerned,” says Mr. 
Kennan. 

Until the Churches in the West have developed a 
Christian interpretation of the social revolution in Africa 
and Asia and the Christian responsibility in it, they will 
continue to drift with the popular mood of doubt or in- 
difference which discourages or paralyzes creative ac- 
tion. The realism of their analysis will depend very 
much on their willingness to meet and discuss their 
views together with Christians in Asia and Africa; thus 
far the discussion of Western responsibility has been 
very much of a monologue within their own circles 
rather than an encounter with opinion in Africa and 
Asia. One of the most promising aspects of the Third 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi is that it provides a much-needed opportunity for 
a new meeting of minds between Christian leaders in 
Asia and Africa and those from the West. 

On what lines must they strive to reach an under- 
standing of their common responsibility? Certain points 
seem to be clear: 

@ The fluctuation in Western thinking between Utopian 
optimism and gloomy pessimism is contrary to the 
Christian understanding of man and society. We know 
the world for what it is, as the scene of great struggles 
with the principalities and powers, in which the conflict 
with evil constantly takes new forms. The Christian 
hope is not for an end to all tension and misery, but that 
the love of Christ may be shown forth in all possible 
ways by care for our neighbor. 

@ The standard for determining the responsible socicty 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America can never be a West- 
ern standard, not even a “Christian” Western standard. 
The fundamental meaning of the revolt of these coun- 
tries is that they are as much a part of the world as is the 
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West and that a primarily Western criterion of social 
order and justice can no longer guide Christian thinking. 
@ There is a solidarity of interest in the outcome of the 
present change in Africa and Asia which unites all peo- 
ple. From the Christian standpoint that solidarity rests 
on the brotherhood which all men have in Christ; it is 
supported by economic and political developments 
which are drawing the nations together and which make 
the welfare and integrity of all these nations matters of 
world concern. Is it conceivable that the West can fol- 
low the advice of Mr. Kennan and assume that after a 
cooling-off period the peoples of Asia and Africa will 
come to their senses and agree that in their own interest 
they must resume their cooperation with the West? This 
view ignores the radically new political and economic 
goals of the people in Africa and Asia which will inevi- 
tably create a radically new situation also in the West. 

@ Present political and economic conditions in the new 
nations are very much the result of Western policies. It 
is a documented historical fact that colonialism, whether 
in North Africa, Indonesia, Egypt, the Belgian Congo, 
Angola, Cuba, or elsewhere involved, in a greater or 
lesser degree, the spirit of racial superiority and some 
form of domination and exploitation of weak and help- 
less people in the interest of the Western countries. In 
this measure the West bears a moral guilt, even though 
it is mitigated in many cases by humanitarian attitudes 
and a real concern for the social and economic develop- 
ment of the countries and peoples. It is in this moral con- 
text that the West has to rethink its responsibility for 
building a new relationship with these peoples. 


The Western Church and Human Need 


HE GREAT practical concern of most Western Chris- 

tians today as they think about the areas of rapid 

social change is to help meet human need, espe- 
cially the need for education, employment, medical 
care, and food. This concern is not new in the Western 
Churches: Western missions pioneered in meeting hu- 
man needs in all these countries. Today their programs 
of service have received an increasingly large part of 
the total missionary budget, and programs of inter- 
church aid are expanding rapidly. 

The present Western Christian contribution to pro- 
grams of social service through missions and other 
church-related agencies is enormous and not usually 
appreciated outside the Christian world. It is estimated 
that in 1958 approximately seventy million dollars was 
spent by the major Protestant missions of Europe and 
the U.S.A., in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, for the 
support of institutions of an educational, medical, or 
economic welfare nature. A study of the contribution of 
American missions in Latin America reveals that in 1952, 
40 per cent of the missionary budget was devoted to 
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education, health, and agricultural vocational training 
and improvement programs, involving 2,100 full-time 
American workers and eight to ten million dollars. This 
can be compared with 664 U.S. government technical 
people working in Latin America in 1954 and a govern- 
ment technical assistance contribution of twenty-two 
million dollars. In practically all areas of rapid social 
change the contribution of Western Christian missions is 
the largest private contribution in the field of technical 
assistance, second only to that of government, and has 
been sustained over a longer period of time than that of 
any other agency, private or public. 

While Churches and missions in the West have been 
actively promoting social change in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America through their own expanding programs 
of social service and through support of government and 
international action, they are, at the same time, coming 
to realize that because of rapid social change their 
former ideas and patterns of Christian service must be 
revised. 

Four questions particularly require attention. 

What is the obligation of Christian service (dia- 
konia) between Churches and between nations, and 
what determines its content and the methods it uses? 
There is as yet little concensus among the Churches on 
the basic theological and practical criteria which should 
guide Churches in this regard. Many adopt a limited 
conception of service and demand that it must always 
be related and subservient to evangelism, while others 
insist that disinterested service is a self-sufficient way to 
show forth the love of Christ. Some in the West would 
require that Christian service be restricted to helping 
Christians especially where their need is great, while 
others emphasize the importance of service to anyone 
in need, including non-Christians. What is the relation 
between Christian service within the Church and serv- 
ice to those outside it? 

Service has often been interpreted to mean Christian 
philanthropy to meet individual needs without a neces- 
sary relationship to the basic problems of justice in so- 
ciety. In former times also Christian service has been 
rendered on certain conditions, such as participation in 
an evangelistic program of the Church, though this is 
less frequent today. Increasingly in many countries of 
Asia and Africa, and particularly in the Middle East, 
only “silent” Christian service is possible, with no ex- 
plicit Christian witness. Is this permissible? Some West- 
ern Churches confine their service primarily to their own 
confessional tamily around the world, while others em- 
phasize the importance of service in unity. What should 
be the service of the Church itself and what services 
should be rendered by Christian groups or individuals, 
and what are the relations between the two? What is the 
relation of service to the fundamental question of inter- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Chapl. 
At two o'clock, a new moon already hovers brightly above the arctic forest, a quiet contrast to the bombers parked nearby. 
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Chaplain Boyd (center) greets crew members newly arrived at Eielson. Bomber can be air-borne toward target in 15 minutes. 


On Christmas Eve the nearly incredible contrasts of life at an Air Force 
base are thrown into sharp relief. 

At Eielson, twenty-six miles from Fairbanks, Alaska, and the farthest north 
base for the Strategic Air Command, a group of jet bombers has just arrived 
nonstop from its home base in Kansas. Clustered at a service area near the 
far end of the runway, the sleek planes are being refueled; armed with 
nuclear weapons, each plane carries more destructive power than was un- 
leashed by both sides in World War II. For approximately two weeks these 
planes and flight crews will be on “alert” status, ready to be air-borne toward 
enemy targets on a few minutes’ notice. 
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Beyond the planes a magnificent spruce forest stretches 
away toward the peaks of the Alaska coastal range some 
seventy miles away. The sun has almost set even though it 
is only two-thirty in the afternoon; in midwinter, Alaska has 
only a couple of hours of sunlight. 

The 200 men stationed at a Nike guided missile site ap- 
plaud the young people from the Eielson chapel choir who 
have journeyed a dozen miles over rough roads to present 
a carol service. Afterward, a sergeant escorting the choir 
members to their bus points across the hill a mile away 
where several of the lean white projectiles, armed with 
atomic warheads, are being rolled out of their bunkers by 
remote control. Each of the missiles, the sergeant says, can 
knock down dozens of planes hundreds of miles away. 

Earlier in the day the children attended parties in their 
school classrooms. The two-story brick structure is as elab- 
orate and well staffed as any school in a prosperous com- 
munity of 6,500, the population of the base. 

Typical last-minute shoppers, many dressed in fur parkas, 
jam the Base Exchange, the large shopping center housing 
a moderate-sized department store, some specialty shops, 
and a six-chair barber shop now operating at full capacity. 

“Murphy Dome” is the code name for a radar coordinating 
station perched atop a snowy mountain some fifty miles 
north of Eielson. Using long-range radar plus information re- 
layed from points on the DEW (distant early warning) line, 
250 men maintain an around-the-clock surveillance of planes 
over the polar frontier. All the buildings at “Murphy Dome” 
are connected by covered passageways, protection against 
high winds and temperatures that can drop as low as —50°F. 
Supplies are trucked in over a precarious mountain road. 
One of the highlights at this isolated site is the helicopter 
visit, weather permitting, by a chaplain from the base. 

Floodlights are being turned on the ski slope which rises 
next to the lodge at Eielson. Rank is largely forgotten as 
officers, noncoms, and enlisted men and their families crowd 
into the glass-enclosed dining room or warm themselves 
before the stone fireplace. 

The last group of pilots and crew members has just re- 
turned to its barracks from a three-day encampment at the 
arctic survival school. The “school” consists of a wooded 
hillside where crews make tents out of parachutes, trap ani- 
mals for food, build signal fires, and learn other techniques 
enabling them to survive bailing out of planes into an arctic 
wilderness. 

In the large base chapel, the Reverend William A. Boyd, 
a United Presbyterian chaplain, climbs down a ladder after 
fastening the last of a half-dozen wreaths to beams arching 
upward to the ceiling. Bill, thirty-five and one of four chap- 
lains at Eielson, checks the supply of candles to be dis- 
tributed at the candlelight service that evening. On the way 
out he greets the Roman Catholic chaplain, who soon will 
begin hearing confessions. Bill drives to his office in another 
building to pick up the mail, circles past the flight line where 
bombers that arrived earlier in the day are now poised, 
then drives to his apartment for a quick dinner with his 
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family before returning for the service. 

Reading of the familiar Christmas verses from the Gospel 
of Luke, anthems by the chapel choirs, candles lighted by 
each of the worshipers—the Christmas Eve service at Eielson 
is indistinguishable from thousands of others except for one 
detail. On the back rows sit members of the bomber crews 
dressed in their flight suits. In plain view of those at the rear 
of the chapel is a small sign, “SAC alert,” with a red warn- 
ing light. If the light had blinked on during the service, 
the crews would have left on the run and wouldn't have 
known until take-off whether the flight was a test or a trip 
to preselected targets. 


HILE ADMITTING he is often perplexed by the par- 

adoxes of serving as part of a weapons syste 

Captain Boyd is convinced that SAC is an effective 
deterrent to war. Moreover, he recognizes the imperative 
need to foster a meaningful Christian faith among person 
for whom tensions often become acute. For families, long 
hours of darkness and intense cold can transform otherwise 
minor frictions into serious cases of “cabin fever.” Othe 
find it difficult to adjust to moving to a new base every si 
to thirty-six months. Mrs. Clyde R. Denniston, wife of the 
SAC group commander, says, “Home is where we happen 
to be at present. We unpack all our furnishings even if we’n 
at a base six months. Unfortunately, many people can’t ge 
settled so quickly.” 

Crews who live in their flight suits for weeks at a ti 
are subject to different tensions. Major Ellis Moke, deputy 
SAC commander, believes that these men, because of thei 
perilous occupation, think more about life’s ultimate que 
tions than most civilians. “Between briefing sessions,” sa 
Major Moke, “crew members work on correspondence 
courses, play cards, or exercise in the field house; but the 
are still too many hours to think.” Chaplain Boyd agrees 
which is one reason he spends much time talking with me 
in the “alert barracks.” 

Bill also is concerned for the younger enlisted men witl 
too little seniority to obtain housing on base for thei 
families and too little money to rent quarters for them nea 
Fairbanks. As a result, many spend a frustrating eightee 
month tour of duty. 

Chaplain Boyd, who served on an aircraft carrier i 
World War II, believes that church members bear equ 
responsibility for ministering to service families with t 
215 chaplains supported by the denomination. Only one 
has a minister written to tell Bill of a, family moving t 
Eielson. Each church, Bill says, should have a group ¢ 
persons who keep in touch with military families and 4 
pecially with young men serving their initial hitches. “Be 
cause of the thousands of people scattered in bases around 
the globe, the chaplaincy has to be part of the mission of 
every congregation, just as it is part of the mission of the 
entire Church.” 
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Christmas Day 
at 
“Murphy Dome” 


Chaplain Boyd (left) makes brief tour of “Murphy Dome,” code name for moun- 
taintop radar station. Later he held worship service, talked with men off-duty. 





By using radar, a technician—one of 250 men stationed here for a year—plots a polar flight. “At Christmas,” says the 
commanding officer, “families seem especially distant. Through our religious faith, the chaplain links us with home.” 
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On Christmas Eve: 
Carols, Briefings, and Rabbit Stew 
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Crewman cooks stew from rabbit caught during three-day course in which men “Silent night! holy night!” sing m 
are taught how to survive in arctic should they have to bail out of plane. the youngsters watched intently as 





In barracks near flight line, crew members study correspon¢ 








choir from Eielson chapel to men stationed at one of the Nike missile posts ringing the air base. After carol service, 
ite, nuclear-tipped missiles was wheeled by remote control from its underground bunker and raised to firing position. 


to improve ratings. 


At daily briefing, bomber crews get information on targets they might have to attack. 





Eskimo members of First Church, Fair- 
banks, portray Christ's birth for con- 
gregation which included youth group 
from Eielson. Wise men in pageant 
brought mukluks, parka, and snow pants. 


Off the base, Eielson 
families help others 


share the joy of Christmas 


At Presbyterian Hospitality House, Fairbanks, Susan 
Gahn (left) gets acquainted with Helen Williams, 
of Yakutat, Alaska. Youth fellowship made bulletin 
boards as gifts for residents of Hospitality House, 
a home for Eskimo girls seeking jobs in the city. 
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community, Presbyterian missionary John Chambers (left) loads sled laden with gifts from 
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Eiel- 
son families into his plane for outlying villages. Each year base sends planeload of gifts to different mission stations. 
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At Barrow, northernmost U.S. 
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The Silly Season 


The silly season is upon us. By this, we don’t mean 
spring, when college boys wheel beds down the high- 
way, swallow goldfish, or otherwise give vent to their 
exuberance. Nor summer, when women of various 
shapes and sizes appear on the street in unbecoming 
clothing, on the pretense that thev are keeping cool. 
Not even fall, when the crazy squirrels feel compelled 
to move all the walnuts, buckeyes, and tulip-tree pods 
from where they are to some place else. We are talking 
about Christmas, and we are thinking particularly of 
that class of commodities called Christmas items—the 
things which are supposed to be used only for the 
holiday. 

It started with Christmas pins and boutonnieres, 
which seemed harmless enough. But did you know 
that it is now possible to buy Christmas earrings. 
brooches, and cuff links? If bits of occasional jewelry 
like this do not put you in the proper holiday mood, 
try wearing a pair of nether garments which say “Merry 
Christmas” on them (there is also a matching pair 
which is inscribed “Happy New Year” ). In the kitchen, 
Mom may wear a Christmas apron, pick up hot pans 
with a Christmas pot holder, or reach into the oven 
with a padded Christmas mitt. 

Nor are the men neglected. There are personalized 
shorts bearing the wearer's name and an embroidered 
picture of dear old Santa. A red vest is available, too, 
and a bow tie which emulates a spray of holly. 

Not only the people, but the household appurte- 
nances can be made to sparkle with the gaiety of the 
season. There is a special tablecloth, a “Merry Christ- 
mas” rug for the doorway, a doorknob cover which 
glitters and jingles. And did you notice the mailbox 
as you came in? It has a plastic holiday wrapper on 
it, with appropriate greeting (to the mailman, we 
hope). There are festive greeting-laden guest towels 
im the bathroom, and a toilet-seat cover which shows 
Santa waving, beneath a caption, “Howdy.” There are 





special ashtrays, and boxes of matches which light 
with red or green flames. 

Dishes? Oh my, yes. You can buy plates, cups and 
saucers, snack sets, cream and sugar, marmalade jars. 
cookie plates—all decorated in holly. The best of all 
is a nutmeg shaker, which matches salt and pepper 
shakers, all in the darling chubby Santa shape. For 
the kiddies there are mugs with Santa’s mug on them. 

There will certainly be a service at our church on 
Christmas Day this year. Even though the holiday 
falls on a Monday, a few of us will leave our holly- 
happy houses and straggle out to worship. Somewhere 
in the service we shall pray a brief prayer for nations 
full of hungry children and cold refugees. It may be 
that some of our own privileged children will go to 
sleep on Christmas Eve with visions of bomb shelters 
instead of sugarplums dancing through their heads. 

Not if we have been enthralled by the abundance 
of useless Christmas merchandise, though. 

‘Tis the season to be jolly; fa-la-la-la-la, la-la, la-la. 








Si, Oui, Yes 


A radio station we sometimes hear has a stern sense 
of duty, and a fine flair for drama. Accordingly, it 
broadcasts sessions of the United Nations, direct from 
the halls on the East River in New York. Not long 
ago we spent an afternoon listening fo the Political 
Committee in action and found it most illuminating. 

We couldn't always follow what was going on, and 
some of the talk seemed full of quibbles. But in spite 
of the technicalities, a high sense of drama and ex- 
citement pervaded this meeting. We listened till the 
very end. When the 101 nations cast their votes on 
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an issue, we hung breathless on the result. Ghana and 
Guinea and Mali and Nigeria joined Sweden and 
Canada and Denmark and Venezuela in voicing opin- 
ions on the order in which such burning questions as 
nuclear testing, Korea, and Algeria ought to be taken 
up. Occasionally, one of the delegates from a country 
not more than a couple of years old would stand right 
up to the big powers. We listened carefully, and, at 
least on this particular day, we couldn't detect any 
disposition on the part of the new nations to line up 
in lockstep with the Soviets. In fact, the communist 
nations couldn’t collect anybody but their own bloc 
and Cuba when it came to opposing a motion to take 
up the question of a moratorium on nuclear testing. 

The sound of the 101 nations all assembled, with 
their varying accents, some full of fierce passion, others 
carefully diplomatic, was a heartening and hopeful 
sound, as loud, in its way, as the reverberations from 
the bomb-tests. Some voted “Si,” some “Oui,” some 
“Yes,” as Soviet opposition to discussion of atomic 
testing went down to defeat. In any language, the 
discussion and the voting spoke of a brand-new era in 
international living-together. 


Mr. Goodsell, a True Parable 


That is really his name—Mr. Goodsell. In fact, he 
is Mr. Samyel Goodsell, and he deserves both parts 
of his monicker. 

Mr. Samuel Goodsell had a prosperous junk business 
up in Connecticut. He conducted it on a fine piece of 
property he owned, right between a bank and a school. 
Along came a real estate dealer and offered him 
$100,000.00 for his land. Did Mr. Goodsell make a 
good sale? 

Not at all. At about the same time, the church to 
which he has belonged for fifty-four years had to 
move. A new highway was slated to go right through 
the middle of it. So the voice of the Lord spoke to 
Samuel Goodsell (he didn’t put it this way; we are 
adding the trimmings to this modern parable), and 
he made a better sale. He “sold” his hundred-thousand- 
dollar land to his church—for just one dollar. 


No Hiding Place 


The story of the dozen Long Island families who 
sought to move to a town in California in order to 
escape from possible nuclear disaster was a little bit 
sad, a little bit funny, and highly instructive. The fugi- 
tives from fallout picked their haven with the aid of 
a map they got from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which gave indications on such things as mountains 
and air currents. 

Alas, it didn’t show what the present inhabitants of 
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the chosen town were quick to point out—that a Titan 
missile base is now being established in the area, which 
ought to make it a prime target in the event of attack. 
Indeed, the people who live in this area were quite 
astonished that anyone should come there in order 
to be safe. 

“I guess there is no hiding place any more,” sagely 
remarked one member of the group in announcing that 
he had changed his mind and would stay in the East. 

We have often thought we would like to take a few 
congenial friends and get away to some remote spot 
where life as we like to live it could go on regardless 
of international struggles, regardless of war. But the 
experience of the California pilgrims has sobered us. 
If we picked an island, sure as shooting our haven 
would turn out to be the site of the next American 
underground tests, and hence off-limits to nongov- 
ernment personnel, or else square in the path of the 
winds currently wafting Russian fallout over humanity. 

The very rocks cry out no hiding place, no escape, 
nothing to do but deal as faithfully as we can with 
the world as we find it. 


Appointed Rounds 


Up-and-coming communities probably came to it 
long ago. In our old-timey town, however, we just last 
week saw a postman making his appointed rounds in 
the manner golfers have long since adopted. He had 
a nice little golf-cart shaped to fit his leather sack, 
and as he slogged along cheerily, the weighty musings 
Americans write and print for each other’s benefit fol- 
lowed docilely after him on rubber-tired wheels. 
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Russian Bomb Tests 


Denounced by Church Leaders 





A’ associate general secretary of the 
£3 World Council of Churches says 
that “there can surely be no justification 
either in the sight of God or in the eyes 
of men for the explosion in the atmos- 
phere of a nuclear bomb in the fifty- 
megaton range or above.” 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of 
the Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternationa! Affairs, a joint agency of the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, said that 
officials of the Soviet have “flouted world 
public opinion” registered by an over- 
whelming vote in “the solemn request by 
the United Nations General Assembly not 
to proceed with this explosion.” 

The church expert on international 
affairs serves both as Commission direc- 
tor and as an associate general secretary 
of the World Council. 

Dr. Nolde said that “in the degree that 
their recent tests have increased the pol- 
bution of the atmosphere and thus affect 
adversely the health of people today and 
of generations yet unborn,” leaders of the 
Soviet Union must be condemned. 

“The unilateral breaking of the mora- 
torium by the U.S.S_R. invites escalation 
in nuclear weapons constru:fion, an es- 
calation which man must fervently hope 
can be and will be avoided,” he said 

“The obvious and extensive prepara- 
tions for atmosphere testing by the Soviet 
Union throughout the period of the mora- 
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torium have raised questions as to its 
good faith and made it imperative that 
an unverified moratorium be replaced by 
a binding treaty with provision for in- 
spection and control. 

“We trust that world conscience may 
be stirred and world public opinion con- 
solidated in order that . . . there may 
be a resumption of negotiations designed 
to bring about with all sincerity a reliable 
treaty,” Dr. Nolde said. 


J. Irwin Miller, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, addressed a 
strong protest to President Kennedy 
against the continued Soviet nuclear test- 
ing. 

Mr. Miller, industrialist and first lay- 
man president of the National Council, 
sent the letter to President Kennedy to 
follow up a telegram in which he said 
that “we trust our Government is doing 
all it can to protest and help prevent the 
Soviet Union's threatened mammoth ex- 
plosion.” 

The confirmation that the Soviet ex- 
plosion had taken place prompted the 
Protestant leader to write the President 
in detail of the National Council of 
Churches’ stand that the bomb explosion 
“further violates mankind's conscience,” 
and that it “threatens a new di i 
of terror in international relations” offer- 
ing “intimidation rather than mediation 


in the face of world tensions.” 





Problems of Alcohol 
Studied in Social Progress 


Although alcoholism unquestionably 
remains one of the major social problenis 
in the United States, “since 1950 there 
seems to have been a rather steady, 
though quite significant, decrease in the 
amount of alcohol consumed by the 
American population, per capita, over 
fifteen years of age.” 

The quotation is from one of the ar- 
ticles, “Drinking in the United States,” 
in the November issue of Social Progress, 
monthly publication of the Church and 
Society department of the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education. 
The entire issue of the magazine is de- 
voted to study materials on the problems 
of alcohol, designed for use in the 
churches. 

There are seeming paradoxes in the 
American use of beverage alcohol, the 
chapter already quoted points out. Al- 
though this country has a high incidence 
of acute alcoholism, “there is probably a 
higher proportion of nondrinkers . . . than 
among the people of any other industrial- 
ized country of the Western world, 

“Approximately seventy-five million 
persons in the United States use alcoholic 
beverages,” the article says, but points 
out that this figure includes “a person 
who drinks once or twice a year (on 
New Year’s Eve, let us say, or at a wed- 
ding reception) , a member of the Jewish 
community who uses wine on ceremonial 
occasions, [as well as] a drunken driver 
or a skid-row alcoholic.” Statistics on the 
amount and kind of alcohol consumed 
are therefore important. 

The study indicates that there is a 
higher proportion of drinking among 
people under fifty than those over fifty; 
among those with high school education 
than those without; among higher in- 
come families than among the lower. 
Elsewhere, the magazine points out that 
“certain ethnic-religious groups (Jews, 
Chinese, Italians) have rates of alcohol- 
ism far below average.” 

Other topics treated in the November 
Social Progress are the pastoral ministry 
to victims of alcohol, community action, 
and a “self-test” for readers to measure 
their knowledge of alcoholism. 

Acknowledging that “the use of alco- 
holic beverages in our country is wide- 
spread and pervasive,” the editors of 
Social Progress express their conviction 
that “there is a great deal that the 
churches can do to reduce the damage 
related to drinking and even, possibly. to 
diminish the role of alcohol in American 
life.” 
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M aAnTIN Luther King went to Phila- 
delphia in October under the spon- 
sorship of the Fellowship House (P.L., 
July 1, 1961) in order to participate in 
its thirtieth anniversary and to spark 
the beginning of the House's area-wide 
“Kingsway” program. 

During his Saturday-Tuesday visit, 
Dr. King spoke to groups ranging in size 
from twenty to 4,000. He was welcomed 
by Mayor Richardson Dilworth, intro- 
duced at a banquet by Senator Joseph 
Clark, and introduced at a playground 
rally by Dr. David Goddard, provost of 
the University of The 
press of the city reported fully on his 
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many activities. He even received a small 
statue from the Harrington Lancers Pee- 
wee football team as “our symbol of a 
great leader.” 

Fellowship House director Marjorie 
Penney designed Dr. King’s visit as a 
two-phase adventure in brotherhood. 
She scheduled events that would bring 
him into direct contact with people who 
had no official part in organized inter- 
racial groups. She also scheduled meet- 
ings at which Dr. King could meet the 
press, college-aged young people, the 
boys and girls in the Fellowship House's 
“Arrow” program (see P.L., July 1, 1961, 
p. 5), and workers already committed to 
the Kingsway program. Dr. King’s visit 
was climaxed by a speech to an audience 
estimated at over 4,000 in the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music. 

On arrival, Dr. King said: “I do not 
advocate nonviolence as a technique, 
a passing strategy, but as a whole 
philosophy of life. Nonviolence is a 
way of life that does something to 
the total personality. It is a creed. It 
gives the individual an inner serenity 
so that he faces every situation with a 
nonviolent attitude. It is something al- 
ready demonstrated to be powerful in 
terms of personality integration, com- 
munity integration, and the creation of 
a deep understanding of matters which 
are of ultimate concern. I hope my visit 
can create a climate in line with the 
great religious traditions, with the great 
spirit of Ghandi.” 

Educated at Crozier Theological Semi- 
nary in nearby Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. King had in 1952 first come to Fel- 
lowship House and there learned of 
Ghandi’s methods in leading the people 
of India to independence without firing 
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Martin Luther King Visits Philadelphia 


a shot. In his return to Philadelphia and 


the Fellowship House, Dr. King took 
many opportunities to link this crucial 
event with his later involvement in the 
Montgomery, Alabama, bus boycott, the 
student and current 
efforts to register Negro voters in the 
South. “The individual may be victim- 
ized with physical violence,” said Dr. 
King, “but he receives the violence with- 
out offering violence in return. He gives 
his body as a sacrifice to create the be- 


sit-in movement, 


loved community.” 

On Monday, October 23, three rallies 
were conducted on city playgrounds be- 
fore and enthusiastic 
crowds of neighborhood residents, Dr. 
King declared that “the clock of time 
is ticking out. We must live together as 
brothers or perish together as fools.” 
After pointing to inadequacies of the 
Black Muslim movement with its doc- 
trine of black supremacy, he said, “We 
must work passionately, unrelentingly 
for first-class citizenship but never stoop 
to the use of second-class methods.” 

At his press conference Dr. King told 
of the thousands of Negro people who 
have been, and continue to be, willing 
“to sacrifice anything, to face howling 
and hostile mobs. This reveals that Ne- 
groes are dead serious.” He consistently 
made a sharp line between desegrega- 
tion, which is the securing of funda- 
mental citizen rights of all the people 
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in a democracy, and integration, which 
is “genuine and total interpeople, in- 
terracial, and interpersonal relationships, 
a total life together as brothers because 
it is natural and right.” He indicated 
that the North has done well in deseg- 
regation, but with the South has far to 
go in creating an integrated society. 

Ironically, the threat of violence to 
Dr. King prompted the city police force 
to provide him with constant protection, 
motorcycle escorts, and watchful plain- 
clothesmen at every public meeting. 
While enormously popular with most 
Philadelphians, Dr. King is a symbol of 
the countrywide move for racial rights 
and is a marked man for racists and 
bigots wherever he goes. 

Miss Penney looks to the future for 
the real results of Dr. King’s visit. “Mar- 
tin Luther King is a great man who lives 
what he preaches all of the time. But it 
is where people, ordinary people, take 
his message to two or three of their 
friends and make believers of them that 
the Kingsway will achieve its main re- 
sult. We tried to do something very dra- 
matic, especially in our playground ral- 
lies, in order to get a hearing for the 
message. As the New Testament points 
out, people do have to hear before they 
believe. Now it’s up to the ones who 
heard to join Kingsway and start prac- 
ticing nonviolence in creative race re- 
lations across Philadelphia.” 


Martin Luther King addresses neighborhood residents in an area of racial tension. 






















































NEWS 


McKnight Heads 
General Council 


The General Council, central coordi- 
nating body of The United Presbyterian 
Church, announced that the Reverend 
Dr. W. J. Harper McKnight will act as 
its chief administrator for an interim 
period. 

Dr. McKnight will act as the chief 
administrative officer of the General 
Council until a new general secretary 
of the Council is chosen to replace the 
Reverend Dr. Glenn Warner Moore, who 
left the General Council to assume the 
post of special representative with the 
United Presbyterian Foundation. 

Since 1958, Dr. McKnight has been 
associate general secretary of the Gen- 
eral Council. Prior to 1958, when the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America joined the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. in forming The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A., Dr. McKnight 
was executive secretary and treasurer of 
the Board of Administration of the North 
America Church. This board was com- 
parable to the General Council of the 
U.S.A. Church. 


Cincinnati Presbytery 
Files McCrackin Appeal 


The Presbytery of Cincinnati has filed 
an appeal to General Assembly against 
the decision of the Synod of Ohio sus- 
taining the appeal of Maurice F. Mc- 
Crackin from a decision of the Presby- 
tery. 

The case originated in June, 1960, 
when the Presbytery of Cincinnati 
charged Mr. McCrackin, for many years 
copastor of West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas 
Church, with three violations of the 
United Presbyterian Book of Discipline: 
(1) opposing “the civil lawful powers”; 
(2) publishing “erroneous opinions and 
maintaining practices which are destruc- 
tive to the external peace and order” of 
the Church; and (3) failing “to be sub- 
ject to the authority of the civil magis- 
trates” (P.L., November 1, 1960). 

In May, 1961, the judicial commission 
of the Presbytery found Mr. McCrackin 
guilty of all three charges. He was sus- 
pended from his office as minister and 
from the Communion of the Church 
(PL. July 1, 1961). From this decision 
Mr. McCrackin appealed to the Synod of 
Ohio on the grounds that the verdict was 
unjust and the censure too severe. 

The Synod of Ohio rendered its ver- 


dict, in September, 1961, in favor of Mr. 
McCrackin (P.L., November 1, 1961). 
The Presbytery lodged notice with the 
Synod of its intention to appeal this de- 
cision to General Assembly, which meets 
in May, 1962, in Denver. 

Because this appeal has now been filed 
with the Office of the General Assembly, 
the indefinite suspension pronounced on 
Mr. McCrackin by the Presbytery is still 
in effect. In the words of the Book of 


Discipline: “. . . in the case of suspension, 


deposition, or excommunication, the per- 
son against whom the judgment has been 
pronounced shall be required to refrain 
from approaching the Lord’s Table, and 
from the exercise of office, until the ap- 
peal is finally decided.” 





Radio-TV Coverage 
Of World Council 


An NBC “special” on the Third 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in New Delhi will be seen 
in the New York area on a live pro- 
duction broadcast on Sunday, De- 
cember 3, from 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. 
The program will consist of films 
shot by an NBC crew in New Delhi 
in cooperation with the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Also 
featured will be a live discussion of 
the World Council meeting with an 
NBC newsman and Dr. Kenneth 
Maxwell of the Department of In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Also on NBC, “Faith in Action” 
will devote three radio programs on 
November 19, 26, and December 3 
(Sundays 8:15 to 8:30 a.m.) to the 
current meeting of the World Coun- 
cil in New Delhi and the historical 
background of the Council. The con- 
sultant on policy matters will be Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake; the Reverend 
Lawrence McMaster will be in 






























Unto My Feet” will be replaced by 
a World Council “special” on De- 
cember 10. 

[Watch your local television list- 
ings for further information, includ- 
ing times and dates, on these pro- 
grams. } 









Kennedy, Eisenhower 
Hail Presbyterian Center 


Leaders of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. called on President John 
F. Kennedy at the White House recently 
to tell him of plans to build a multimil- 
lion-dollar National Presbyterian Church 
and Center in the nation’s capital. 

The President lauded the churchmen 
for the contribution they are making to 
religious emphasis in the nation and 
spoke briefly of the relation of America’s 
religious faith to its national purpose. 

Following the visit with President 
Kennedy, the Presbyterian leaders vis- 
ited the United States Supreme Court, 
where Justice Tom C, Clark, a trustee 
of the National Presbyterian Church, ad- 
dressed them. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower also spoke to the Presbyterian 
leaders at a later session. Motoring to 
Washington from Gettysburg to address 
the eighty ministers and fifty laymen at- 
tending a two-day conference of the 
sponsors and associates of the National 
Presbyterian Center, he stressed the role 
of religion in the national life of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Eisenhower, who attended the 
National Presbyterian Church while in 
office, is honorary chairman of the spon- 
sors’ committee. 

During a dinner meeting, publisher 
Henry R. Luce and Dr. Paul A. Wolfe, 
pastor of New York’s Brick Presbyterian 
Church, cochairmen of the sponsors’ com- 
mittee, discussed plans for the center. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, also spoke. 


Churches Urged To Aid 
New Immigration Laws 


A Senator, a Congressman, and two 
Federal Government officials, addressing 
the American Immigration and Citizen- 
ship Conference, called on religious and 
other voluntary agencies to intensify their 
efforts for a revision of United States 
immigration laws. 

The Conference, which includes thirty- 
three Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish agencies, heard Senator Claiborne 
Pell of Rhode Island; Representative 
John V. Lindsay of New York; Hyman 
H. Bookbinder, special assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce; and Michel 
Cieplinski, deputy administrator of the 
State Department’s Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs. 

All agreed that the national origins 
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quota system, a cornerstone of present 
United States immigration laws, is out- 
moded and should be abolished or dras- 
tically modified. 

This same viewpoint has long been 
held by the church agencies which con- 
stitute a majority of the Conference's 
membership. The speakers, however, 
agreed that revisions in the law cannot 
be expected unless voluntary agencies 
succeed in changing the climate of the 
country’s thinking. 


Senator Pell, a former AICC treas- 
urer, said that he would introduce a new 
immigration bill in the next session of 
Congress which would strike “at the ut- 
terly false and un-American concept that 
one race is superior to another, and that 
northern and western Europeans make 
better Americans than southern and east- 
ern Europeans.” 

The measure, he said, “would estab- 
lish a quota system based on logic and 
reason—not on prejudice.” He declared 
that an “equitable balance would be ef- 
fected between countries with large pop- 
ulations but low present quotas, and 
nations with relatively smal] populations 
but large quotas.” 


Representative Lindsay, whose rec- 
ommendations for immigration law re- 
form were included in the omnibus legis- 
lation he introduced in Congress during 
the recently ended sessions, called for a 
redistribution of quotas on a “first come, 
first served basis.” 

He said that annual quotas should be 
allocated to emigration areas now “heav- 
ily oversubscribed,” and that the “cur- 
rent discriminatory provisions under 
which naturalized citizens are arbitrarily 
deprived of their citizenship because of 
periods of residence abroad should be 
abolished.” 


Mr. Bookbinder said that he agreed 
with Representative Lindsay on the need 
to “change the basic nature of our im- 
migration system.” He added that volun- 
tary agencies must seek better ways to 
convey their ideas on new immigration 
laws to Congress. 


Mr. Cieplinski stated that in general 
this country “can be proud of the record” 
in aiding refugees since the last war. 
However, he urged more “alertness” to 
the remaining refugee problems, and said 
that agencies and the government should 
“look beyond Europe and envisage the 
plight of new refugee groups in Asia, 
Africa, and here in thes Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 
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CHRISTMAS 
LAMP 
PRICES © 
DOWN 
AGAIN! 


This year it will pay you to be sure to look for the “G-E” when you 
buy Christmas lamps. Because then you'll get dependable, long-lasting 
General Electric Christmas lamps, a// made in the United States. 

And this year you'll also save money . . . since prices are down on 7 
out of 9 G-E types. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COLOR FLOODLIGHTS 


SAVINGS! to paint with light-and-coler 
C-6 series... was 5/42¢ 
now 5/37¢ ae 
C-7'% multiple... was 5/72¢ aa INDOORS 
now 5/62¢ _ 
D-14 outdoor... was 5/97¢ 
now 5/82¢ 
D-15 transparent ... was 5/92¢ 
now 5/77¢ 


(Suggested retail prices) 


N FW J c-£ saTIN-GLo LAMPS 
@ New satin-sheen colors. 


Beautiful lighted and unlighted. A new 
look to your whole tree. C7 size. 





G-E color 75-watt G-E indoor 
ulbs.* Add floodlight* bulbs for 
beauty, eye-catching trees, decorations. Red, 
effects. Red, blue, green. pink, blue, green. Also 


Weatherpr 
floodlight 


Also clear. clear. 


*Available with and without holders. 
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Give Your Church 


THIS 
MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


A Ringing Tribute! 
Loving! 
Living! 
Lasting! 


Memorial Bells by 
Schulmerich!® What a 
uniquely wonderful way to 
remember a loved one! 

And surely your church would 
appreciate receiving these 
pure-toned Schulmerich bells 
as a “living™ reminder, too. 
Asa gift from you . . . 

im your own name... 

while you are here to give! 
Appropriate plaque. 

if desired. Inexpensive! Write 
fer information and brochure. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 


28121 CARILLON HILL - SELLERSVILLE PA 
@irodemort of Bell instruments 
Prodeced by Schuimerich Corilons tac. 





S* United Presbyterian churches on 
the West Coast which sent a resolu- 
tion to the General Council criticizing 
the National Council of Churches re- 
cently received their reply. The fifty- 
two-member General Council addressed 
its unanimous answer to the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, whose session had drafted the 
resolution. 

Copies of the reply also were sent to 
five churches endorsing the resolution. 
They are: First Presbyterian Church, 
Fillmore; Wilshire Presbyterian Church, 
Los Angeles; South Hollywood Presby- 
terian Church, Hollywood; First Presby- 
terian Church, San Diego; and First 
Presbyterian Church, Tacoma, Washing- 


ton. 


The resolution from the West Coast 
churches said: 

“Whereas, the National Council of 
Churches of Christ and its officers have 
from time to time made ‘pronounce- 
ments,” which they make expressly and 
by implication in the name of approxi- 
mately 40,000,000. people, being the 





| entire membership of the denominations 
|which support said National Council, 
and 
| “Whereas, many such pronounce- 
ments are made on matters which are 
,not religious but political, matters on 
| which intelligent Christians have widely 
| divergent views and opinions, such as 
governmental medical care for the aged, 
capital punishment, and artificial insemi- 
nation; and particularly they have made 
pronouncements advocating precisely 
the things sought by the Communist 
Party, such as recognition of Red China 
and its admission to the United Nations, 
and in opposition to the movie Opera- 
tion Abolition, and 

“Whereas, persons joining this Church 
are not required at such joining to affirm 
any authority whereby either the National 
Council of Churches or the Presbyterian 
Church can speak for them or in their 
name on nonreligious matters, nor have 
the members of this Church ever voted 
to delegate such authority to anyone, 
now therefore, 





A Letter to Six Churches 


“Be it resolved, that this Session does 
not recognize the authority or right of 
the National Council of Churches to 
make pronouncements or statements of 
policy in any form for the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hollywood or in the 
name of its membership, 

“Further resolved, that the Clerk of 
this Session is instructed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the Chairman 
of the General Council of the General 
Assembly of our Church.” 


The General Council message said: 
“Dear Brethren: 

“The General Council of the General 
Assembly has examined your resolution 
of May, 1961, which you sent to the 
Chairman and makes the following re- 
ply. 

“In response to the first and third 
clauses of your resolution in which you 
imply a criticism of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches because it claims to ‘rep- 
resent’ the total individual membership 
of the denominations which belong to it 
(approximately 40,000,000 members in 
thirty-four denominations), the General 
Council of the General Assembly notes 
that Presbyterians and all Americans 
should understand the principles of ‘rep- 
resentative’ activity. For example, we 
consider it unlikely that your own resolu- 
tion represents the opinions of all the 
members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood, though we do 
not question your right and responsibil- 
ity to ‘represent’ your congregation. Just 
so the National Council of Churches 
from time to time does take actions 
through its General Assembly and Gen- 
eral Board with which there is not al- 
ways agreement by all its denominations, 
much less by all their members. Never- 
theless, like you, it has felt, and con- 
tinues to feel, the responsibility and 
obligation to express .its convictions for 
the enlightenment of its own constitu- 
ency as well as for the Christian witness 
to the nation and the world. 

“The fact is that the National Council 
of Churches is a body created by our 
own General Assembly together with 
the highest judicatories of the other 
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major Protestant and Orthodox Churches 
to ‘represent’ us in program and voice, 
national and world-wide, in a united 
Christian witness which is so greatly 
needed. It is governed by a triennial 
General Assembly. In its last General 
Assembly, which met in San Francisco 
in December, 1960, there were forty- 
eight direct representatives of our Com- 
munion, consisting of ministers, laymen, 
and laywomen, elected to that responsi- 
bility by our own General Assembly. 
They are nominated by the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 
the body assigned that responsibility in 
our own church organization. Between 
meetings of the Triennial Assembly, the 
National Council of Churches is gov- 
erned by its General Board upon which 
there are fourteen direct representatives 
of our Communion, nominated and 
elected in the same manner, plus addi- 
tional Presbyterians appointed by their 
colleagues from the committees of the 
major units of the National Council. The 
number of our representatives on these 
governing bodies is determined by the 
size of our church membership relative 
to the size of the other member denom- 
inations. The National Council of 
Churches is a constitutionally representa- 
tive body. The Presbyterian Church be- 
lieves in constitutional representative 
government in Church and State. 

“In response to the second preliminary 
paragraph of your resolution, in which 
is indicated your opinion that the subject 
matter dealt with by many National 
Council ‘pronouncements’ is political 
rather than religious, we remind you of 
our faith that Jesus Christ is the Lord of 
all life. He may not properly be walled 
into any smaller area of influence. Again 
and again, it has been said that the re- 
sistance of the free world to communism 
is a chief concern of the Church. Yet 
surely this has both political and eco- 
nomic aspects. The General Council sug- 
gests that to follow out the implications 
of your resolution would transform and 
distort the gospel of Jesus Christ, To see 
that the hungry are fed, the shelterless 
are housed, and the sick are healed must 
remain a central concern of the Christian 
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Church, whether accomplished by its 
own corporate ministry or by suitable 
civic agencies. 

“The General Council notes that the 
National Council of Churches has never 
taken a position advocating the recogni- 
tion of Red China. A conference held 
under its auspices did approve one para- 
graph in an eighty-page report on its de- 
liberations, asking for a re-evaluation of 
our attitude toward this question. The 
whole conference report was released 
for study but not as a pronouncement. 
You should further note that the report 
of the National Council of Churches on 
the film Operation Abolition merely said 
that if it is to be shown in churches, a 
careful explanation of the film’s back- 
ground and controversial character 
should be part of the program. The Gen- 
eral Council is troubled that you seem to 
imply that there is some sinister connec- 
tion to be detected if one advocates any- 
thing also favored by the Communist 
Party. The General Council reminds you 
that the Christian Church advocated 
peace and nondiscrimination as to race 
long before these causes became part of 
the communist propaganda. Such coinci- 





dence is not in any respect sinister. 

“The first paragraph of your resolution 
proper reads, “This Session does not rec- 
ognize the authority or right of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to make 
pronouncements or statements of policy 
in any form for the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hollywood.’ In response, the 
General Council reminds the Session of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Holly- 
wood that a session is a judicatory of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. As such, it has 
the full right to disagree with pronounce- 
ments of the National Council of 
Churches, or even with those of our own 
General Assembly, and to express that 
disagreement. But, at the same time, it 
should be noted that the proper manner 
in which to register criticisms of, or sug- 
gestions for, actions or policy of our 
Church in relationship to the National 
Council of Churches is not by disassocia- 
tion, but in the manner prescribed by the 
Form of Government; namely, through 
Los Angeles Presbytery by Overture to 
the General Assembly, which is the re- 
sponsible body to act in these matters for 
the whole Church.” 
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NCC Starts Action Program 
To Improve Ministers’ Pay 


The United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. is among eleven denomina- 
tions cooperating in a drive to improve 
the level of compensation for ministers. 
While Presbyterian ministers are, in gen- 
eral, among the highest paid of all clergy 
in the nation, there is plenty of room for 
improvement in practices of all denom- 
inations. This is the opinion of Dr. Paul 
Calvin Payne, former general secretary 
of the United Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, who set up the new 
project on behalf of the National Council 
of Churches, 

The action program, designed to de- 
velop “a more equitable and just deter- 
mination of ministers’ salaries,” will be 
carried forward with the aid of laymen’s 
committees. These are slated to be estab- 
lished in the various local areas of the 
denominations participating. The theory 
behind the appointment of laymen’s 
committees is that ministers are reluctant 
to press a claim for an increase in their 
own salaries. 

A study of clergy compensation, f- 
nanced by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
and made under the direction of the Na- 
tional Council, led to the present action 
program. The pamphlet produced for the 
guidance of lay committees points out 
that because of taxes and inflation, a min- 
ister’s salary has in effect been reduced 
if he is not now receiving more than 
double the salary paid in 1940. 

The pamphlet recommends that in fix- 
ing ministers’ salaries, congregations 
should take account of such things as: 
> standard of living of the community; 
> the need of the minister to entertain; 
> use of a car for church work (the pam- 
phlet estimates that if a minister drives 
10,000 miles on behalf of the church an- 
nually, he is out of pocket $810, which 
the church should reimburse) ; 
> cost of utilities (heat, light, sewer 
rents, water, telephone) needed for op- 
erating the manse, or housing allowance 
where no manse is provided; 
> retirement and health insurance. 

The minister's base salary, the pam- 
phlet states, “should in no case be figured 
at a level that would, anticipate his re 
ceiving clerical discounts for goods and 
services. This is embarrassing to the min- 
ister and lowers the dignity of the church 
in the sight of the community. Nor 
should his salary require him to retain 
fees for weddings, baptisms, and fr 
nerals. ... They average less than $200 
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annually.” 

The need for a consideration of the 
compensation of ministers in all denom- 
inations is clear from studies made by 
Dr. Payne of pension board figures of co- 
operating denominations, These indicate 
that median salaries in the fifteen major 
denominations having pension boards do 
not exceed $4,500 a year for pastors. 
Moreover, Dr. Payne estimates that in at 
least a third of these cases, no allowance 
is made for car expense. 

According to Professor Henry E. Wal- 
lick of Yale, writing in Harper's maga- 
zine, the median income for all American 
families is $5,600, “easily a thousand dol- 
lars above the median income of pastors 
in the churches which are advanced 
enough to maintain pension boards,” Dr. 
Payne commented recently. He went on 
to observe that in some other denomina- 
tions, $3,000 a year is being thought of 
as a salary for ministers to work up to. 


Theme Chosen for 
Youth Week 


Efforts to engage young people and 
adults in discussions on the Christian un- 
derstanding of sex will mark the 1962 
observance of Youth Week, January 28 
to February 4. 

The interdenominational theme will be 
“Called to Responsible Freedom.” 
Printed materials on the theme and sug- 
gestions for arranging a study of the topic 
have been prepared by the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. A special 
Youth Week bulletin cover has been pre- 
pared by the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. (Pastors have received sample 
copies and ordering information. ) 

Commenting on the choice of theme, 
the Reverend Robert H. Kempes, a 
United Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education staff member, said: “This pro- 
vides an occasion for the whole Church 
to face the Biblical view of our maleness 
and femaleness, and to recognize the dis- 
tortions of sex in our present-day culture. 
The theme was chosen at the insistence 
of young people, who are begging for 
honest conversation and real help. 

“Some congregations may believe that 
the subject is of too delicate a nature to 
be treated as a Youth Week theme,” Mr. 
Kempes observed. “But many others will 
see this observance as a valuable oppor- 
tunity for urgently needed youth-to- 
youth and youth-adult conversations 
using sound resources And proceeding in 
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NEW! This Question and Answer 
Booklet for Presbyterians 


This little booklet is a goldmine of information. It tells 
how the United Presbyterian Foundation’s services can 
benefit you, your local church and the Church in all its 


Questions are concisely answered about the Founda- 
tion's investment management service for funds of your 
local church. Also, the advantages offered you by the foun- 
dation’s Combined Trust Fund—Life Income Plans—Life 
Insurance—Bequests in Wills and other services. 

An interesting discussion of the purpose of the Founda- 
tion and its many ways of serving you and the Church. 
To learn how the Foundation serves the cause of 
Christ, the Church, and you, send coupon below. 

Clip and Mail Coupon Today — — — — — — — — 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
DON EMERSON HALL, Director 
Please mail to me without obligation your booklet, 
“Partners in Advancing His Cause.” 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


SCHOLARSHIP RECIPIENTS ANNOUNCED 

Health and Welfare scholarships were 
granted recently by the Board of Na- 
tional Missions to ten women and men 
who are taking graduate social work 
training. The awards are made under the 
Health and Welfare Scholarship Program 
set up in 1959 to help relieve the short- 
age of professional social workers in 
churches and church-related agencies. 

The recipients of the 1961-62 scholar- 
ships are: Jeanette Babikian, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Hollywood, California; 
Isabell Chin, First Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, California; James M. Christen- 
sen, Church of the Covenant, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; Donalda M. Clark, New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C.; Richard M. Prosser, 
First Presbyterian Church, Hastings, Ne- 
braska; Rayda Romroy, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, San Anselmo, California; 
H. Kris Ronnow, Macalester Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minnesota; George H. 
Spriggs, Second Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Olivia Evalyn Vigil, 
Macalester Presbyterian Church, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; and Darwin K. Wagner, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Bell 
Gardens, California. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT INAUGURATED 

Dr. Joseph J. Copeland was inaugu- 
rated in late October as the new president 
of United Presbyterian-related Maryville 
(Tennessee) College. The seventh presi- 
dent in the College’s nearly 150-year his- 
tory, he succeeded Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, 
who is now president emeritus. 


WRAPPING PAPER SALE AIDS REFUGEES 

The United States Committee for Ref- 
ugees has launched its annual campaign 
to promote the sale of gift wrapping pa- 
per. The design, entitled “Tree of Life,” 


postage paid, or four sets for $5.00. The 
wrapping, which is available from the 
United States Committee for Refugees, 
Box 1000, Grand Central Post Office, 
New York 17, N.Y.., is suitable for Christ- 
mas and other occasions as well. 


PICTURES USED TO IDENTIFY MEMBERS 
The Reverend J. Davis Illingworth, 
newly installed as senior minister of the 
Kenmore (New York) Presbyterian 
Church, inaugurated a novel way to get 
acquainted with his 2,000-member con- 
gregation. He arranged more than sixty 
neighborhood meetings, many on a two- 
a-night schedule. As the members ar- 
rived, Dr. Illingworth chatted with each 
briefly, ascertained the person’s name, 
then snapped an individual picture. 


PRELUDE TO THIRD ASSEMBLY 

The Seneca Falls Clergy Association 
recently played host to visiting church- 
men at a three-day conference prior to 
the opening of the World Council of 
Churches Third Assembly. One of the 
conference highlights was the Sunday 
morning worship service in which five 
churches of Seneca Falls participated. 
The congregations began the service in 
their respective churches, then adjourned 
to the town park to conclude the serv- 
ice. 

Speakers from a variety of denomina- 
tions participated, including Dr. Paul B. 
Anderson, who guided a discussion of the 
controversial question of acceptance of 
the application of the Orthodox Church 
of Russia to join the World Council. 
Archpriest George Grabbe of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Outside of Russia also 
took part and opposed the admission of 
the Church in the Soviet Union into the 
world church body. 

The Reverend Kenneth C. Holmstrup, 
president of the city’s clergy association 
and pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Seneca Falls, was instrumental in arrang- 
ing for the unique conference. 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 8-10, 18-25: 
Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 11-13, 37: Chi- 
cago Photographers; Pp. 26-27: 
drawings by Peter Petraglia; P. 29: 
Mary Ann Gehres; P. 39: drawing 
by Charles Dozier. 











For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

235th. New London, Pa. 

175th. First, Sparta, N.J. (the Rev. 
Frederick A. Schutz, Jr., pastor). 

150th. First, Brownsville, Pa. (the 
Rev. Donald C. Smith, pastor). 

125th. First, Grand Haven, Mich. 
(the Rev. Albert G. Parker, III, pastor). 

Central, Rochester, N.Y. (the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur M. Adams, pastor). 

100th. First, Carson City, Nev. (the 
Rev. Gerald V. Case, pastor). 

95th. Washington Avenue, Saginaw, 
Mich. (the Rev. Herman M. Janssen, 
pastor). The observance marked the 
clearance of mortgage payments on the 
Memorial Parish House of the church. 

90th. First, Smithville, Tex. (the Rev. 
Brice L. Peacock, pastor). 

75th. First, Carlton, Kans. (the Rev. 
Emest Largent, pastor). 

First, Anaconda, Mont. (the Rev. John 
L. Goodenberger, pastor). 

Madison Avenue, Paterson, N.J. (the 
Rev. David O. Roberts, pastor). 

60th. Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa 
(the Rev. Robert W. Rae, pastor). Ex- 
tensive renovations to the church were 
made in honor of the occasion. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Arlington, Baltimore, Md. (the Rev. 
Robert L. Briggs, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. The three-story structure 
is named the Philips Memorial Building, 
a tribute to Dr. T. Roland Philips, who 
was pastor of the church for thirty-eight 
years, and is now pastor emeritus. 

First, Superior, Nebr. (the Rev. E. 
Ray Cameron, pastor), of a new educa- 
tion building. 

Bellmore, Long Island, N.Y. (the 
Rev. William T. P. Rambo, pastor), of 
a new sanctuary and Christian education 
buildings. 

Mt. Pleasant Home, Monroe, Ohio 
(the Rev. Dr. Ronald E. Boyer, area 
superintendent, Ohio Presbyterian 
Homes), of new accommodations includ- 
ing sixteen residence rooms, a twenty-bed 
nursing center, a lounge, a dining room, 
and an ultramodern kitchen. 

New Shamrock, Clarksville, Tex. 
(the Rev. William A. Lawrence, pastor), 
of the refinished sanctuary. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
Crestview, Cincinnati, Ohio (the 

Rev. Richard Doerbaum, pastor), with 

eighty-two charter members. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


converted to the Christ. Conversion to 
the Church only is not Christian con- 
version at all. The truth of these dis- 
tinctions may be read in bold headlines 
in the life of the Church. 

The above facts must be met head-on 
before we shall be able to challenge 
the new generation with Christian com- 
mitment. . . . Can Churchianity ever 
convince the new generation concern- 
ing Christianity? 

—CHARLES W. BRIGHTWELL 


Pastor, Community Presbyterian Church 
Grand Lake, Colorado 


Moon Exploration 


« In the “Saturday Thoughts” column 
of your issue of October 15, you chal- 
lenge the wisdom of a moon explora- 
tion program. You quoted a poll of Amer- 
ican astronomers as evidence of its 
doubtful scientific value, and you sug- 
gest that there are other objectives 
which would be a “better buy.” .. . 

With regard to the specific alterna- 
tive goal you mention, a cure for cancer, 
to my knowledge adequate funds are 
available to those scientifically qualified 
to do research in this field to enable 
them to carry on their work. Progress 
toward such a discovery cannot, beyond 
a certain point, be accelerated by ex- 
penditure of additional funds. It comes 
as the result of the slow accumulation 
of knowledge, each. parcel of which re- 
quires a new idea, which money alone 
cannot generate. 

It is true that a manned flight to the 
moon, barring unexpected surprises, 
would have only moderate direct scien- 
tific value; rarely does a single experi- 
ment force a revolutionary change of 
thought. It is in this sense, I believe, that 
the American astronomers responded to 
the poll question as they did. But the 
indirect stimulus provided by such a 
massive and imaginative effort of this 
kind for the development of all branches 
of science, technology, and education 
will be tremendous, far exceeding the 
direct value of any scientific experiment. 
Further, increased activity of this kind 
will lead, I think, to a healthier and more 
vigorous economy in general, and to an 
active attitude of mind in which prog- 
ress in all areas of human endeavor will 
be more easily achieved. . . . 


—Joun E, Gaustap 


Graduate Sfudent in Astronomy 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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CHURCH 
IN A BARN 


(Continued from page 13) 


It was arresting to note that when his 
sermon on “Don’t Join This Church” 
was over, thirteen men and women be- 
came members. They had been in train- 
ing for weeks, and were thoroughly 
aware of the significance of church mem- 
bership. 

When sickness closed the door on the 
Harts’s labor in the Holy Land, other 
doors opened for an even larger service 
to the world-wide mission of the Church. 
Covell developed an illustrated lecture, 
with colored slides, of work in the Mid- 
dle East. Since coming back to America, 
he has made an extensive tour of Latin 
American missions, particularly those 
served by The United Presbyterian 
Church. Recently, he journeyed with his 
cameras through the Far East to observe 
Christian work in Japan, Korea, New 


From Wildwood pulpit, Covell Hart deliv- 
ers sermon on which he has already re- 
ceived wife's counsel. Harts have served 
north Illinois church for three years. 


Guinea, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Australia, and a number of small islands. 
Other and larger churches have sought 
Covell’s pastoral leadership, but he and 
Ruthie prefer to remain in Wildwood, 
where they have been for three years. 
Before that they served the Englewood 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago. 

“I've started a work here, and I’m go- 
ing to finish it,” Hart told me. “I don’t be- 
lieve in leaving a job half done. Besides, 
my wife and I love these people for their 
untiring devotion to us, and bonds of 
Christian affection are not easily broken.” 

Perhaps the spirit of the polio victim 
and her husband can best be appreciated 
by hearing Ruthie’s own words. This last 
spring she typed a message for the Wild- 
wood United Presbyterian monthly news- 
letter entitled, “Words To Live By.” 
Here it is, in part: 

“I have thought quite a while what 
to write about in this article. Then I 
decided that one of my biggest blessings 
is life itself. By all the laws of men and 
nature, I should have lost my life three 
times. However, this was not God’s plan 
for me, and so I still have life—both 
physically and spiritually. 

“Especially since I have had polio, 
Philippians 1:21 is very real to me. This 
verse says, “For me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain.’ I recently read an artist's 
statement that ‘not being able to walk a 
step is a form of death in life.’ I must 
agree with this in part, for a very defi- 
nite portion of my life has died, but this 
part which I still have is very much alive 
in Jesus Christ. Now I thank God for 
every breath he gives me. 

“The last half of this verse, ‘to die is 
gain,’ is, of course, a blessing to all Chris- 
tians, for we shall be with Christ forever. 
However, there is an extra special bless- 
ing I am looking forward to with joy— 
that is, of receiving a new whole body. 

“When we were on the mission field 
and I used to get so tired, I would think 
about how wonderful it would be to get 
to heaven and just sit and rest. Now, 
since I have had my share of sitting, I 
look forward to heaven not to rest, but 
to jump up and down! So some day up 
there, if an extra peppy saint gets on 
your nerves, please don’t ask me to sit 
down, for I have sat long enough. 

“In closing, I just want to say that 
although I am helpless, I am not hopeless, 
‘for to me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” 
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CONTINUED TURBULENCE AHEAD 


(Continued from page 17) 


national reconciliation, and how should the motivation 
and content of service be considered in that light? 

Does the content of Western Christian service corre- 
spond to the most significant human needs in the areas 
of rapid social change? The present pattern of Chris- 
tian service, with its emphasis on schools, clinics, hos- 
pitals, and similar social welfare institutions is being 
subjected to scrutiny in the light of the new needs in 
these areas. A survey of the technical assistance of U.S. 
religious agencies in Latin America provides the only 
scientific evaluation of Christian technical assistance 
and service programs made in recent years.° It indicates 
that the Western Churches and missions need to revise 
very substantially their conception of the nature of the 
service they render in these areas: 

in relation to mission schools (because of the new 
activity of government in stimulating education ) : “Most 
of the missionary schools are... no longer in the fore- 
front of educational developments. They are conforming 
to existing practices and procedures. ...To recapture 
positions of leadership . . . they must branch off from the 
traditional and develop new types of schools and new 
courses in their existing schools. . . . In particular, it ap- 
pears that the religious agencies have not made the most 
of their opportunity to establish schools that construc- 
tively serve the children of lower-class families. . . . [the 
need is for] the teaching of vocational skills and for cit- 
izenship training in nearly all Latin American coun- 
tries.” 

in health: “There is...a sound basis for contin- 
uing the mission institutions. At the same time, it should 
be recognized that few of the medical missionaries are 
pioneering new methods and techniques. They are prac- 
ticing about the same kind of medicine as the better- 
trained national doctors, but with a little more emphasis 
on reaching poor people. . . . In practically all countries 
the major work of the medical missionaries is in curative 
medicine, whereas the great challenge is in the field of 
preventive medicine.” 

in agriculture: “There is ...a real need for the re- 
ligious agencies critically to review their programs with 
a view to bringing them up to date to meet conditions 
that have changed significantly since original patterns 
were established.” 

This evaluation confirms much that the Western 
Churches and missions have themselves learned and 
points to the urgent need for rethinking the nature of 
great segments of their work. Evaluations of Christian 
missionary service in Asia are now being made and re- 
veal that there also the pattern of Western-sponsored 
institutional Christian service is in question. New forms 
of service are required te meet the new social problems 
caused by rapid industrial development. A recent con- 


*James G. Maddox (Technical Assistance by Religious Agencies in Latin 
America) 


sultation in Asia stresses hostels for urban youth, and 
family welfare centers. 

What is the relation of Christian welfare programs 
to the work of governments and international agencies 
in social welfare and development? The new role of 
national governments of Africa and Asia in providing 
for education, health, and social welfare work is a basic 
challenge to the traditional pattern of service of West- 
ern Churches and missions. Most of their contacts with 
non-Christian populations have come through their 
schools and hospitals. The demand of the Church to 
continue its institutional services is weakened by the 
fact that in most situations the governments are paying 
a large part of the costs of Christian medical and educa- 
tional institutions. The recent Asian consultation on 
service declares: “The Church can no longer think of 
service or of pioneering actively as something entirely 
divorced from state activity, and must be continually 
aware of the meaning and importance of political action, 
of the dangers inherent in it, of the advantages that can 
accrue, if it is properly directed.” 

The attitude of governmental agencies on many eth- 
ical issues of education or birth control raises new diffi- 
culties for the Church. Many Western missions have not 
yet developed principles to guide their workers in the 
new circumstances. 

What is the relation between unity and service? It is 
evident that often the new forms of Christian service 
needed in the communities of Africa and Asia can and 
should be provided through a common effort by West- 
ern Christians. However, most of the institutional serv- 
ice provided by missions is still on a denominational 
basis. 

Service in unity is not only a question of cooperation 
between the Churches in the West. It also requires new 
patterns of cooperation between the “older” and 
“vounger” Churches; and Christians in the West do not 
usually realize how suspect is their aid. Many younger 
Christians of Africa and Asia feel that aid from the 
Western Church is like aid from Western governments: 
a means to keep them under control, to influence the 
work of their Church, and generally to increase their 
dependence upon Western Christians. Is it desirable to 
establish a high-cost institution to perform a Christian 
service if this means increased economic dependence 
upon the Western Church? Is Christian aid from the 
West really helping to build the local Church, or is it 
creating a class of people who obtain power through 
their economic connection with the West? These ques- 
tions are now being discussed more openly than before 
in many Churches in Africa and Asia. 

Western Christians will have to give careful thouglit 
to the reactions of younger Churches if they are to avoid 
creating new misunderstanding while acting from the 
best of intentions. 

& 
Adapted from The Churches and Rapid Social Chanze, 
Copyright © 1961 by the World Council of Churches, Divi- 
sion of Studies). This book will be published by Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., on December 1. 
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Records 


for Christmas 
Giving 


by Enos E. Shupp, Jr. 


Choral Music 

Chorus, Organ, Brass and Percussion 
(Kapp) is the most unusual of the choral 
records in our listing of outstanding 1961 
releases. On this disc, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Chapel Choir, Brass and Per- 
cussion Ensemble conducted by Searle 
Wright offers selections by Dello Joio, 
Vaughan Williams, Holst, Britten, and 
Purcell. Here is a record of pleasing va- 
riety as well as splendid performance. 
Two large choral works, Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul and Handel’s Ode for St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day, are recommended. The for- 
mer, a “Vox Box” of two records for 
$5.95, is performed by good soloists with 
the Vienna Symphony under Ferdinand 
Grossman. Handel's ode is given an ex- 
cellent performance by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Choir, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and good soloists, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting (Columbia). 

Mogens Woldike presents two Bach 
cantatas, No, 12, “Weeping, wailing, an- 
guish, dread,” and No. 29, a brilliant and 
joyous work, with Viennese forces (Bach 
Guild). The Walter Ehret Chorale, on 
the Golden Crest label, can be credited 
with two fine choral records: the Vivaldi 
Gloria in D and Sing unto the Lord. The 
latter contains eleven anthems; most are 
in every good choir’s repertoire. 


Chamber Music 

Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin play 
the opening movement of Beethoven’s 
“Spring” Sonata with warmth; also on 
the disc is the great “Kreutzer” Sonata 
(Columbia). Three stellar soloists, Hei- 
fetz, Primrose, and Piatigorsky, combine 
their talents in the Beethoven Trio No. 3 
and several shorter works (RCA-Victor). 
The Alma Trio has recorded a fine Schu- 
bert Trio in E-flat, Op. 100 (Decca). 


Concertos 
Van Cliburn’s fans will be pleased 
with a couple of entries by this person- 
able performer: Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto with the Chitago Symphony 
under Reiner on one disc, on another, 
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Prokofiev’s Concerto No. 3 and Mac- 
Dowell’s Concerto No. 2, with the Chi- 
cago orchestra under Hendl (both RCA- 
Victor). 

Zino Francescatti has remade the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, this time 
with Bruno Walter and the Columbia 
Symphony. These two artists have pro- 
duced an edition of technical brilliance 
and interpretive insight. 


Piano 

Of many piano issues this year, we 
shall mention only two discs, both issued 
by Kapp. The first has young Charles 
Milgrim playing Romantic Music of 
Spain—music by Albéniz, de Falla, Tur- 
ina, and Granados—fine music_ played 
with elan. The other disc, Piano Duo, 
presents Josette and Yvette Roman as 
duo-pianists in works by Infante, Mil- 
haud, Franck, and Saint-Saéns. 


Opera 
Several operatic selections from this 
year’s large crop are especially appeal- 
ing. A superb operatic release is The Art 
of the Prima Donna, a two-disc album 
by Joan Sutherland, who sings sixteen 


arias, from Ame and Handel to Mozart, 
Meyerbeer, and Gounod (London). The 
Beloved Bijoerling presents a dozen 
standard operatic arias sung by the late 
Jussi Bjoerling, with the rich voice and 
smooth style for which he is so well re- 
membered (Capitol). 


Orchestra 

With the passing this year of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, one of the all-time 
great conductors, the world of music has 
suffered the loss of a unique talent. From 
the 1961 legacy of Beecham records we 
would select the Brahms Symphony No. 
2; a disc coupling the delightful Bizet 
Symphony No. 1 with the Lalo Sym- 
phony in G minor; and a record of My 
Favourite Overtures which includes a 
“La Gazza Ladra” that is incomparable 
(all three discs Capitol). 

Herbert von Karajan, regarded by 
many as the greatest living conductor, 
has been fairly active in recordings this 
year. He has three good symphonic discs: 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 4 (with 
the Berlin Philharmonic); the Sibelius 
Symphony No. 5 (and Finlandia); and 
the Sibelius Symphony No. 2, a particu- 
larly fine reading—both discs with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra (all Angel). 

Leopold Stokowski works his best 
magic with two American scores by 
Virgil Thomson: The Plow that Broke 
the Plains and Suite from “The River” 
with the Symphony of ‘the Air (Van- 
guard). Mahler’s Symphony No. 4 is ac- 
corded a reading of good perception by 
Georg Solti and the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra (London). American 
music of immediate appeal is recorded 
by Vladimir Golschmann with a chorus 
and orchestra that portray Roy Harris’ 
Folksong Symphony 1940 in vivid stereo 
(Vanguard). 


Christmas Records 

New for this year is a delightful record 
by the Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
Christmas Songs. Eight sung in English, 
ten in German, and one each in French 
and in Spanish comprise this collection 
of mostly familiar numbers (Angel). 
Christmas Carols Around the World, the 
newest collection by the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir (Columbia), features Holst’s 
“Christmas Day” and pieces by Bach and 
Britten. Various countries are repre- 
sented in the sixteen selections on this 
fine disc. Dickens’ A Christmas Carol 
may be had in a good stereo edition, 
which gives direction to the various 
voices. Sir Ralph Richardson, Paul Sco- 
field, and a capable cast offer a vivid 
portrayal of this classic (Caedmon). 
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SEEN AND HEARD by Johar R. Fry 





The Case of the rot Jesus 


Lo streamlined King of Kings (re- 
vised edition) now available for your 
inspection at certain select theaters opens 
with a fierce fight between a team of 
Jewish nationals, led by guerrilla-in-chief 
Barabbas, and the guardsmen of Pontius 
Pilate heading toward Jerusalem. The 
bloody opening scene is meant to show 
that Jesus was born into an actual world 
full of political strife and oppression. 
Well and good, had only the movie-mak- 
ers gone on to indicate that the Jesus 
born into that world was an actual Jesus. 
But they didn’t. 

The Jesus on the screen has a pretty 
face, a thin voice, a faint air of girlish- 
ness, and he tries—oh, how he tries—to 
appear profound, sincere, and divine. 
These Jesus-qualities, according to Philip 
Yordan’s research conducted before writ- 
ing the script, are found in actor Jeffrey 
Hunter. He is the Christ that Philip Yor- 
dan has written a script about. How do 
we know? The captain of the Roman 
guards says as much after the Crucifixion: 
“Truly, this was the Christ.” Our Chris- 
tian Bible has a soldier saying something 
else. 

The other-than-Christian-Christ (Jef- 
frey Hunter), when crucified, lifts up his 
arms and, behold, verily, his armpits 
have been shaved (or plucked). The hair 
on his head, worn long and flowing, is 
reddish-blonde-auburn. His eyes are 
blue. In line with these physical charac- 
teristics, Hunter (Christ) turns out to be 
opposed to the methods of violence em- 
ployed by Barabbas to rid the land of 
Romans, Hunter thus brooks no compro- 
mise with this war business. According 
to the Yordan script, Christ (Hunter) is 
a peaceful man. 

He is without humor. Dorothy Sayers, 
a British author, wrote a play cycle for 
the BBC entitled “Man Born To Be 
King.” Obviously, Yordan has read this 
material, because his whole conception 
of the Barabbas-Judas-Jesus conflict was 
original to Miss Sayers. But Yordan’s 
Christ is humorless, while Miss Sayers’ 
Christ, while no wit, is nonetheless ap- 
preciative of humorous aspects of his 
daily life. 

The other-than-Christian-Christ (Jef- 
frey Hunter) has a scene out in the wil- 
derness that is believable, maybe, in 
terms of the Yordan script, but in any 
other terms, such as the Christian Bible, 
or good theater, or even as simple a thing 
as good acting, it is grotesque. Hunter 





Jeffrey Hunter has an informa! question 
period after Sermon (on the Mount). 


stumbles around in a dust storm, hearing 
voices. 

Any number of attempts have been 
made by religious organizations to make 
low-budget movies of the Life of Christ 
for local church use. Short funds force 
the producers to dress the actors unpre- 
tentiously in what look unmistakably like 
bathrobes. Hence the name assigned to 
movies of this type is “Bathrobe Drama.” 
The fabricators of King of Kings had lots 
of money, so the actors were dressed in 
very high-priced stuff; but it still cannot 
escape the bathrobe-drama tag, because 
the sheer lack of and misuse of talent 
(script, acting, direction, and produc- 
tion) which plagues low-budget bath- 
robe drama has robbed this high-budget 
job of any significance as a serious work 
of art or act of religious devotion. 

“Blasphemous” is too strong a word to 
use about King of Kings, although it has 
been used directly and euphemistically 
by many viewers to date. It really isn't 
even that good. King of Kings is sub- 
blasphemous, The possibly one good 
thing to be looked for is that American 
movie-makers will lose so much money 
on this venture that they will go back to 
their ordinary B movies masquerading as 
A movies and forget “religious” themes 
forever. Perhaps we can help that good 
materialize by resisting the urge to see 
King of Kings, if only to see how bad it 
really is. Bear up under temptation. 
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BOOKS by Locke E. Bowman, Jr. 





A Round Dozen for Winter Reading 


AURICE Hinpbus is an American jour- 
M nalist who came to this country 
from Russia in 1905, when he was four- 
teen. He has just written House Without 
a Roof (Doubleday; $6.95), a 562-page 
account of his two most recent visits to 
the Soviet Union, in 1958 and 1960. (He 
lived there as a news reporter in the years 
1923 to 1937 and again during World 
War II.) 

In a style something like John Gun- 
ther’s, Hindus sets out to report, fascinat- 
ingly, on “the mind and the mood of So- 
viet humanity” today. His free use of 
conversations and detailed descriptions 
enable the reader to sense the paradoxes 
inherent in the economic, political, social, 
and religious. life of the Russian people 
forty-three years after the most violent 
revolution in history. 

There are intriguing chapters on the 
Russian Orthodox and the Baptist 
Churches in the Soviet Union. The au- 
thor does not conceal his outright admira- 
tion for the three million Baptists who 
demonstrate a remarkable ability to live 
the Christian life in a nominally atheistic 
nation. They have grown to their present 
number in less than a hundred years. 


Two Californians who have had wide 
experience in dealing with wayward 
youth—Kenyon J. Scudder and Kenneth 
S. Beam—have outlined a national pro- 
gram for delinquency prevention in The 
Twenty Billion Dollar Challenge (Put- 
nam; $4.50). They insist that “in spite of 
our best efforts, we will always have some 
delinquency. It is within our power to de- 
cide how much” (italics theirs). 

Following a discussion of the causes, 
the writers describe a practical, tested 
method of organizing coordinating coun- 
cils to enlist community resources for pre- 
vention of delinquency. They propose 
assisting children and young persons, 
strengthening family life, improving com- 
munity conditions, and reaffirming moral 
values. 


“The prospect for the religious play- 
wright in the commercial theater has now 
become the same as the prospect for any 
other playwright of ideas.” So writes 
Gerald Weales in his Religion in Mod- 
ern English Drama ( University of Penn- 
sylvania Press; $7.50). 

This outstanding volume reviews ob- 
jectively every major commercial and 
church drama produced in Great Britain 
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Gerald Weales 


since Henry Arthur Jones’s Saints and 
Sinners (1884) and William Poel’s re- 
vival of Everyman (1901). The appen- 
dix alone commends the work to anyone 
seriously interested in religious drama. 
Here is an annotated listing of plays 
every church drama group should know. 

Those who have the idea that the 
Church should “use” drama to serve its 
own ends will find both friends and an- 
tagonists in Weales’s final chapter, “The 
Division and the Prospect.” Obviously, 
playwrights, directors, and critics have a 
long way to go before they can agree on 
the nature and intention of religious 
plays. 


It is still news in some quarters that the 
Church’s educational task must be seen 
as a theological venture. In recent years 
there has appeared an impressive number 
of books calling for a “solid” understand- 
ing of Christian education as a work re- 
lated to the very nature of the Church as 
a called people of God. Rachel Hender- 
lite’s Forgiveness and Hope (John 
Knox Press; $2.75) is another of these. 

The author’s emphasis upon the “cove- 
nant” as the basis for Christian teaching 
is reflected in her present undertaking as 
director of development for the new 
Covenant Curriculum soon to be intro- 
duced by the Presbyterian (U.S.) Board 
of Christian Education. 


“None of our Churches is a big enough 
fellowship to be a home for the human 
race,” declares Bishop Lesslie Newbigin 
of the Church of South India in an en- 
ticing little volume, Is Christ Divided? 
(Eerdmans; $1.25). His eloquent plea 
for Christian unity is based on four New 
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question of whether to purchase entirely 
up to you. No obligation. Write Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New 


Jersey 





Books located. Any subject, any author, 

title, or year published, without obligation 

to buy. Price comparison encouraged. 

een Books, Box 444-PL, La Grange, 
inois. 





Lima, Peru, Interdenominational Church 
calling pastor for July, 1962. Write now to 
John Turner, Apartado 567, Lima, Peru 
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Testament texts. Each of the book's 
chapters includes personal experiences of 
its widely-traveled author, who is Gen- 
eral Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 


Another leader from the Church of 
South India has produced a much-needed 
book on the history and meaning of wor- 
ship. T. S$. Garrett's Christian Worship 
(Oxford; $3.50) affords the reader an 
opportunity to glimpse origins of Chris- 
tian liturgy and ritual without getting in- 
volved in too many strands of history and 
too much technical language. Both pro- 
fessionals and laymen will find here a 
highly informative outline including the 
liturgies of the Orthodox and Roman 
Churches as well as those of major Prot- 
estant traditions. 

The final chapter restates in a fresh 
way what the author himself regards as 
a “commonplace” assertion—that wor- 
| ship, to be of value, must be rooted in the 

common life of the worshiper. 





| 


A clear tracing of the history of the 
Lord’s Supper and of baptism is provided 
for the Protestant layman by Kendig 

| Brubaker Cully in Sacraments: A Lan- 

even of Faith (Christian Education 
Press; $2.00). In eighty-three pages he 
outlines not only major shifts in tradition 
but also present trends in Christian wor- 
ship. Particularly helpful is his cogent 
analysis of the “holy actions” of the 
Church which were, prior to the Refor- 
mation, also regarded as sacraments. 
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| Bridge to Brotherhood, by Stuart E. 

'Rosenberg (Abelard-Schuman; $3.95), 
is a sensitive and responsible contribution 
to a growing body of material which 
seeks to further a genuine “dialogue” be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity. 

Writing on the assumption that the 
Christian reader who gains a new under- 
standing of the nature of Jewish life and 

| worship will be better enabled to under- 
| stand the traditions of his own faith, 
Rabbi Rosenberg (who has taught adult 
‘classes at Brick Presbyterian Church in 
| Rochester, New York) discusses how the 
| Church emerged from Judaism and com- 
pares the symbols of the synagogue and 
the Church. 
Descriptions of holidays and the glos- 
sary are especially helpful. 


A sure-fire way to attract an American 
|church audience is to teach or write 
about “basic beliefs.” While this fact is 
sometimes regarded as only an indication 
of shallowness, others interpret it more 
charitably. People do apparently hunger 








for someone to outline dominant themes 
of the Christian faith in ways that will 
help them to organize their thoughts and 
pursue further study. 

Frederick C. Grant has taken this need 
seriously. His Basic Christian Beliefs 
(Macmillan; $2.95) launches into the 
task without benefit of foreword. Novice 
and sophisticate alike will welcome his 
discussion, which moves step by step 
from Creation to Resurrection, 


The Biblical emphasis upon “light” as 
a symbol for God’s action, and for the 
mission of God's people in the world, is 
the basis for a highly readable work by 
Bela Vassady entitled Light Against 
Darkness (Christian Education Press; 
$3.00). The writer, a theological profes- 
sor of the United Church of Christ in this 
country, was born in Hungary. His World 
War II experiences in Europe and the 
personal trial of a recent eye operation 
prompted the writing of this volume, 
which may find a wide readership, for its 
theme coincides with that of the 1961 
World Council of Churches Assembly in 
New Delhi. 

Vassady, himself a long-time partici- 
pant in the ecumenical movement, de- 
votes two chapters to the “light-bearing 
mission” of the Church in our time. 


The Company of the Committed 
(Harper’s; $2.50) is the latest of Elton 
Trueblood’s volumes on the Church in 
contemporary life. 

Writing mostly what is obvious, he 
invites the reader to survey numerous 
recent experiments which have sought to 
involve persons in the practice of the 
Christian faith. He foresees the possibil- 
ity of new vitality in the Church—a pos- 
sibility he links with the capacity of 
persons to be deeply committed to a 
cause and with the ability of the Church 
itself to de-emphasize tradition in favor 
of a stronger sense of fellowship. 


Harold Blake Walker’s gift for com- 
pressing a sermon into a page has pro- 
duced an attractive volume, Heart of 
the Christian Year (Harper's; $3.00). 
Subtitled “Daily ‘Living Faith’ medita- 
tions from Advent through Easter,” it is 
a book for use in personal devotion over 
a seventeen-week period. Each hand- 
somely designed page cdntains a selected 
text, a suggested Scripture reading, 4 
meditation, and a brief closing prayer. 

The material was gleaned from the 
writer's daily column ‘in The Chicago 
Tribune. He sticks to his texts, and his 
skill at choosing the apt illustration serves 
him well. 
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CHILD REN’ S STORY by Betsey Mann Collins 





Who Chooses the Christmas Tree? | 


“Today’s the day we go out to Grand- 
pa’s and choose our Christmas tree.” 
Karen was so excited she could hardly 
brush her teeth. 

“Hurry up—I’m going, too,” shouted 
her younger brother, Bobby, pushing her 
aside, “and I’m going to pick it out.” 

Angrily, Karen shoved him back to 
wait his turn. 

“Me, too,” chimed in two-vear-old 
Elsbeth. Her big brown eyes took in 
everything the older children did. 

“Wshwsh—wait,” sputtered Karen 
through the toothpaste. She turned to 
Mother, who had come to the doorway. 
“Mom, sometimes I wish there weren't 
any small fry in this family.” 

Bobby spoke up. “Why don’t you 
leave, Karen? Then I'll be the oldest.” 

“Children,” protested Mother, “what 
a way to start this day of all days. If 
there’s any more bickering, you'll both 
stay home.” 

“Who would help Grandpa then?” 
asked Bobby, and Karen nudged him— 
Mother didn’t allow impudence. But then 
Karen saw that Bobby was grinning. He 
seldom flared up the way she did, and 
Karen wondered why he bothered her so 
much. It was his always trying to be the 
boss, she guessed, when she was the 
oldest. 

After breakfast, Father drove the three 
children, dressed in their snowsuits, out 
to the farm. Snow had fallen during the 
night, and the sun was making diamonds 
on the white fields. 

“Look—how pretty.” Karen pointed out 
the frozen little pond next to the big red 
barn. “It sure looks like a Christmas 
card,” 

“Yep, it does,” said Bobby, surprising- 
ly, and Elsbeth echoed, “Tismus tard.” 
Karen felt glad they agreed with her. 


December 1, 1961 





“There’s Grandpa, all ready for us,” 
said Bobby. “Gramps,” he called. 

“How’s my boy?” said Grandfather, 
promptly lifting Bobby high in the air. 

Karen decided to go in and see Grand- 
mother first. Grandmother always made 
her feel as if she were someone special. 

As she helped Elsbeth through the 
kitchen door, Karen smelled ginger cook- 
ies. “Gram, you’ve baked us gingerbread 
men, haven’t you?” She threw her arms 
around her grandmother’s neck. 

“You'll need some nourishment after 
you help Grandpa dig up that tree,” 
Grandmother answered. “It’s a big job, 
but this year we thought you and Bobby 
were both old enough to help.” 

“Me, too,” chimed in Elsbeth. 

“See how everyone wants to get in on 
the act?” said Grandmother. “You can 
help Grandpa, Elzie, by helping to pick 
out the very prettiest tree on the farm.” 

Seeing the happy look on Elsbeth’s 
face, Karen decided that one of the nicest 
things about Grandma was that it always 
seemed as if what each child said and 
did mattered to her. Maybe that’s what 
Bobby wanted—to be treated by her, 
Karen, as if he really counted. 

Taking Elsbeth’s hand, Karen went 
outdoors to join Gramps and Bobby, who 
were already sitting in the red jeep. 

“Tll_ try letting Bobby feel in on 
things,” Karen whispered to herself. 
“It'll be sort of a game, to see if it works.” 

“Well, how are my girls?” asked 
Grandfather, lifting each one up in turn 
and setting her down on the board across 
the back. 

Karen saw that Bobby was going to 
ride in front next to Grandfather. She 
didn’t like that idea, and frowned. Then 
she remembered the game. 

“Blast off,” shouted Bobby, as the en- 


gine of the jeep let out a roar. Karen 
giggled. Bobby was funny sometimes. 

Grandfather stopped the jeep beside 
the grove of evergreen trees. “To make 
choosing easier,” he said, “I’ve selected 
three trees for you children to look over. 
You may begin now.” ' 

Bobby jumped down, followed by 
Karen. Gramps lifted Elsbeth down last. 

“There, there, and there,” said Grand- 
father, pointing to three pines not far 
from the jeep. 

“That one,” said Karen right away. 
Then she saw Bobby carefully walking 
around and examining each one. 

““That one’ has an open space with- 
out enough branches,” announced 
Bobby, showing Karen what he meant. 
She didn’t like being corrected by some- 
one who was younger, and for a moment 
the quick anger ran through her. Then 
she thought of the game—and Grand- 
mother’s words to Elsbeth. 

“Well, maybe it isn’t the best shape,” 
she admitted. 

“This one, J think,” Bobby said, and 
by his tone of voice Karen knew he ex- 
pected her to contradict him. So she de- 
cided to surprise him. 

“Okay, that’s a nice one,” she said. 
“But how about getting Elsbeth’s opin- 
ion? Which one do you like best, Elzie?” 

The little girl pointed to the one Bobby 
had chosen. “Me, too,” she said, de- 
lighted to be included. 

Bobby looked at Karen as if he couldn't 
believe his ears. Then a pleased grin 
spread over his face. There was a more 
grown-up sound to his voice when he 
spoke to Grandfather. “This _ tree, 
Gramps—we all like this one best.” 

“Fine,” answered Grandfather, begin- 
ning to dig through the snow around the 
new Christmas tree. 
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Bill Weaver builds Chrysler 
Corporation's 

hot new Economy Slant Six 
Engine and so can you! It's the 
amazingly accurate Revell 
scale plastic model, authentic 
right down to the last valve. Every 
part that moves on the real engine 
moves on the model, too! 
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“This is the one they set on a 
30° slant to make room for a 
bigger, easier breathing manifold 












"i ae nabiet “Runs on battery power—removable sec- 
j ] ] tion lets you see pistons working, crankshaft 
eonwtee sa = turning, spark plugs lighting up—the whole 
“Assemble it—tear it down—assemble 
it again. Just like the real engine. Every part 


Te. } 
system. Six individual intakes and 
operation. It's a model you'll be proud to build 
—proud to show to your friends, too!" 


six exhoust tubes heip equalize each 
cylinder’s output and keep them run 
ning at top efficiency. Result? Chrysler 
Corporation's Economy Slant Six de- 
livers 20% more go on 15% less gas 
than any six they've ever had before. 
And Revell duplicates every detail 
of this radical new design in their 








is there, molded in the same colors as the 
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real engine: black, gray, red and silver. 
And the kit comes with a complete It’s fun to build— 
instruction booklet that shows you and fun to work/ 
Look for this display 
at your Dye 
nearby 
store/ 











exactly what to do.” 






new 4 scale model 
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